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, 499 POPULAR BOOKS 

} JUST PUBLISHED BY 

i G. W. CARLETON & Co., 
499 Broadway, New York. 


rey 
A ROSARY FC FOR LENT. 499 


J Being a volume of devotions} readings, both prose and poetry, 
4 ‘ original and selected, by author of “Rutledge.” Elegantly 
printed on tinted paper, illuminated borders, beveled boards 
and red edges. Price $1 75. 
499 THE LAST WARNING ORY. 499 
An American reprint of the recent sensational English work, 
by Dr. Cumming, author of “The Great Tribulation,” &. A 
volume that the whole religious community are talking about 
and admiring. $1 50. 
9 THE PAPACY. 499 
historic origin and relation with the Eastern churches; a 


exposure of the unfounded claims of the Papacy. By 
the Gtlebrated Abbe Guettee of Paris, with introduction by A. 


499 








Stee 





; Clevéland Coxe, Bishop of New York. $1 75 
499 ST. ELMO. 499 
The 


famous new novel by Miss Augusta T. Evans, author of 

= ”  Macaria,” &c., the Ss os American ~ ever pub- 
without any exception whate Miss Evans has sur- 

br, all her a novels, and placed 8ST. ELMO at the head 


_The volume is cogently printed and bound, price $2. 


499 LAUS VENERIB. 4 99 


ae CHARLES SWINBURNE’S new and meteoric 
entitled “* LAUS VENERIS AND OTHER POEMS.” 





po esting reviews and papers ¢ are by turns praising and tear- 
volume of p pa it nevertheless is rapid) ny. growing te be known 


ara voli pocey cpeeey beau! ys finer than 


appeared century. ‘Price $1 75. 
499 THE ART OF . AMUSING. 499 
ma best books to put in. ee hand is that most 
ym oe cmaies See just pub! and selling as fast as 
+. can be made, en’ 





ee hela 


THE ART OF. AMUSING, 


A collection of graceful arts, mei merry games, odd tricks, curious 
puzzles, and new charades, intended to amuse everybody, and en- 
able all to amuse everybody else. Full of suggestions for private 
theatricals, tableaux, all sorts of parlor and family amusements, 
&c, With nearly 150 illustrative ve pletazes, as Price $2. 


it can n be produced by this charming 
be found. in apy other manner, and eve 
lly should have a copy to help make the Winter evenings 





| . 
' 499 ‘ OU Rin PERU. 499 
The Publishers have now ready t the FOURTH THOUSAND of 
' Mr. Carleton’s little Book of Comic Adventures in South America, 
‘al —s OUR ARTIST IN PERU. 

Aa by the author of “Our Artist in 


new Illustrated Volume, b: 
Guba.” Price $1 50, Deautifally printed and bound. 


§@™ These books are all beautifully bound in cloth—ere sold 
e@verywhere—and will be sent by mail, postage free, on receipt of 


ples) PY GW. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 
THE PIANIST’S ALBUM; 


A COLLECTION OF : 
Marches, Waltzes, Polkas, Redowas, Galops, Mazourkas, 
Quadrilles, Four-Hand Pieces, Dances, &c. 
A Brilliant Set of Pianotorte Gems. 

Suited to every Grade of Capacity, and indispensable to eyery 
Pianist who would become familiar with The Popular 
Music ot the Day. 

‘This new volume, being the third of the ‘HOME CIRCLE,” 
will be welcomed by all who desire to have the BEST PIECES 
in @ convenient form. A very large number of the Gems con- 
‘tained in this new compilation are not to be found in any other, 
though much admired and in constant demand, a fact that will 

.. Wander it the leading book of ita kind. Price, plain, $2 50; cloth, 
$8; cloth, fall gilt, $4. Sold by all Music Dealers, and mailed, 


e OLIVER DITSON & Co., 





HOSIERY, 


GLOVES 


AND 


Underwear, 


THE LARGEST VARIETY 


AT 


No. 


ADAMS’ 


637 , BROADWAY. 





CURTAIN 
DECORATIONS 


IN SATIN DAMASK, BROCATELLE, 
SILK TERRY, PLAIN SATIN, 
WORSTED REP, LACE CURTAINS. 


CORNICES AND PIER GLASSES, 


LINEN, 


QUILTS, AND BLANKETS, | 


SHEETINGS AND PILLOW CASINGS. 
TABLE DAMASK AND NAPKINS, 


PIANO AND TABLE COVERS. 


WALRAVEN, 
No. 686 BROADWAY. 


BELOW FOURTH STREET, 





PUBLISHERS, 
WT Weshington Street, Boston, 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


I, The Journal of Maurice de Guerin, with an Essay 
by Matthew Arnold and a Memoir by Sainte-Beuve. 
Translated by E, Thornton Fisher, Professor of Rhetoric 
and English Literature in the Brooklyn Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 12mo. $1 25. 


“ To all who love poetry Guérin deserves to be something more 
than a name......... He has, above all, a sense of what [there is 
adorable and secret in the life of nature......... His magic of 
expression will make his name remembered in all literature.”"— 
Matthew Arnold, 


IL The Huguenot Galley-Slave;: Being the Autobio- 
gtaphy of a French Protestant condemned to the Galleys 
for the sake of his Religion. Translated from the French 
of Jean Marteilhe, 12mo, $1 50. 


“Open the book where yon will and it is almost impossible 
to lay it downagain. ‘it is,’ says M. Michelet, ‘ a book of the first 
order, distinguished by the charming naiveté of its recital by its 
angelic sweetness, written as if between earth and heaven.’ Re- 
cords like these do honour to religion and to humanity.”—Lon- 
don Reader. 


- “A more valuable contribution to the records of genuine mar- 
tyrology could hardly be found. The styfe of the narrative, in 
its graphic simplicity, reminds us of Defoe; but the well au- 
thenticated facts which it relates are more interesting than fic- 
tion, and the incidents not less strange. There is no polemical 
design nor any element of theological bitterness in this volume. 
To record the virtues of noble-hearted men, not to reopen 
wounds, nor to cast odium on creeds or churches, has been the 
motives of its publication.”—London Quarterly Review. 


IIL, Humboldt’s Letters toa Lady. With an Introduction 


by Charles Godfrey Leland. A new edition. 16mo, 
$1 50. 

“ Models of pure thonght, good counsel, and wise philosophy.”* 

—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin, 

“It would be idle to attempt gathering the gems from this 
work, which is made up of them. As a guide to a calm, pure 
life, of which pains, sorrows, and annoyances can never disturb 
the self-directed current,we wish it in the hands ofall our readers.” 
—AMissouri Republican, 

Iv. King Rene’s Daughter. $1 25. 

V. Poems by Robert K. Weeks. $1 25. 

VI. Faith Unwin’s Ordeal. By Georgiana M, Craik, au: 
thor of Lost and Won. $1 25. 





“Two Novets wort Reapie.”— Nation. 

Who Breaks—Pays. Skirmishing. Third edition now 
ready. Price $1 25 each. 

Copies of any of the above by mail, post paid, on receipt of the 


price. 
LEYPOLDT AND HOLT, 
451 Broome Street, New York. 





RAPHAEL’S CARTOONS 
ENGRAVED BY G. GREATBACH, 
The Set of Seven Steel Plates, with Descriptive 
Text, in an Elegant Portfolio, 
PRICE SIX DOLLARS, 





“They seem to me tobe tap te cahc Resale gtiaation 
for those who cannot ) ape the o to have.”—U. S. Grant. 
“Those mas art I think have never been more acen- 
iy seems by ae. engraver.— W. H. 
a accurate representations of the inimitable de- 
signs of a painter justly styled the greatest among the great.” — 


“ The result is by far the most artistical production of its class 
ever brought cena bape ogee ”_~ Philadelphia 

“To announce the work and say that it is excellent is to give 
it the highest commendation.” Y¥. Albion. 

~. We have never comm them Jn hem © Se 
attention as that in which they are now given to the pul a 


“The t edition will be welcomed by the amateurs of 


art.” —. 
“Never has the public been presented wie som fine steel 


engra agg 
ns: ie duewing-room ot - Library should be without a copy.” — 


N. Y. Buening 
nara Sir see faiaiely negcoansed it Ye Cheween, 
LONDON PRINTING AND PUBLISHING OO, 
12 West Fourth Street, near Broadway, 
NEW. YORK CITY. 
_.G2 Mlenry A. Brown, Manager. 
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THE ALBION. 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 





THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 

BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling st Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 


JAVA ..c0+s0e leaves New York... Mar. 6. 
te --leaves Boston Mar. 13. 
Mar. 20, 

mie 

April 10. 





payable in gold, or its equivalent in United States currency. 





MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 


at half these rates, meals included. An 
Ohief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .9100 Bargvon ls attached to each us 


GARRISON & ALLEN, Agents, 5 Bowling Green. 


THE UNITED STATES AND BRAZIL 





BR 





LONDON AND NEW YORK 





Berths not secured until paid for. STEAMSHIP LINE. 
aa or nanan te London or Brest, $110, and $30, 
The owners of these not be sccountabie for Specie or Sentne” of Reducel rates e oeres 
signed therefor. “—e CELLA............ Captain Gleadell, from New York, March 9. 
to PENN, Captain Billinge, from New York, March 16, 
Freight or Passage, spply ATALANTA.......0s from New York, April 2. 
EB CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green.  SKehester Captain Dixon, trom New York, April 16. 
. The British Iron ge CELLA, will leave Pier No. 3, 
NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION CO. Berth 3 River, for London, calling at Brest, on Saturday, March 9. 
farther notice the steumees of thie line will call at Brest 
(LIMITED.) to land = panees. |S Tickets sold through to Paris at 25 per cent 
WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND new |! bale dye 
Sher at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this] navres oe at Oo eee 
ae FAY 
Fo ho my to Cc A. WHITNEY. 26 28 Broadway. 
ND. For freight apply at 54 South Street. 
VINGINIA. HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 
VETIA. 
Qu. M 10 LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
PENNSYLVANIA..... xD). The Inman sailing twice a week, carrying 
ee * SVERY SATURDAY, 





Sailing from Pier 47 North River, every Saturday. 
PR ey a ae 4] admits of very spacious State 


pening directly into the Saloon ; the accommodations 
2. 3 ap Fee Bea) the rates lower than by any other 


muna on eat aes aoe Tickets 


8 
are issued in this co’ th 
ope es —— S Fen kar Livelpedl o or Lone PS Fn drat and) fo Pine Ae ~ to 
pa 


Sy a | payable at any Bank in Great Brt- 


ae ao het re che aha lense 
Passage from New to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $100; eeraeainpe Gentes 


ane Of Brosdway; 6 and na forstonrage ck tickets at the Passage Office 


of the Com; 
wiley F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


THE Com- 





PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’s 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. 
TuRovGs In TWEntr-Two Dars. 





BEVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 44, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAVABLE IN CURRENCY. 


Fimst CaBin ........... $110 00 ccapeecsece --$30 
London....115 00 Do. to London....35 00 
to Paris..... 126 00 Do, to Paris....... 45 00 


Do, 
nese Fe yy me Wednesday Steamers, First Cabin, $110; Bteer- 
oy caue Ha Hamb Bi &e.. 
remen, 
oe eee wre, arg, » &e., 


Steerage he Liverpool or Queensto' 
Tickets can be bought here by persons =e for their 
For further information. oR o Dale at the Company’s offices, 
t, 
=) New York. 


FOR HAVANA VIA NASSAU, N. P. 
The British and North American Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company’s New Steamer 
CORSICA, Capt. Lz Mzssunrer, 
will sail for the above ports, from the Compavy’s Wharf, at 
Jersey City, on 








Monpay, February 25..........-cseeeees Sarurpar, March 23, 
at noon. 
money to Nassau ..........seeceeeceeecees Seevceed $45 00 | ban 
TEINEER. 0000 coccccccccccccsecccccccccoce 50 00 
Payable in Gold or its equivalent. 
For Freight or Passage, apply to 
No 2 of North n Biver, Trot ot Casal Biro Street, at at o'elock, Pag tion E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 
the ist, llth and - Os of m month —* Shove 
dates fall on Sunday, ag Ronee eee SATURDAY), for TAPSCOTT’S 
Company's steamships ir ecmepplonapeinns ROAR AND LIVERPOOL 


will connect with the first 
anys Chine Line, leaving San Francisco, 


families, and, ochool teachers; soldiers having morable 
One Pounds allowed each adult. Baggage- 
masters baggage and attend to ladies and 
ebildren male protectors. received on dock the 
Sols to cont adie cade and pessengers, who 
ott Soeteneet Rengese on dened. Medicine and attendance 
For Tickets or at the Com- 
4 office, on the wharf treet, 
» New York, vg ri North 


F. R. BABY, Agent. 
NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 





3 Ji 
; ¥ 23. From . 
Ra ory eae ieee 
Price of Passage — From New Yore To Breen, Loxpon, 
Hw and SourHamPron—First Cabin, $125 Cabin, 
$75; $3750. Yrom Bremen to New Youx—First Ca. 
bin, rp heey atone of passage, 
tend take to London and H which 
throngh Dilla of leding are signed. a me 


1967 ; | than Java alone, and destroy yao uuvem effect of the latter.) 


PASSAGH OFFICE, 
86 South Street, New Work. 


Drafts on England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


TAFSOOTT'S LINE OF LIVERPOOL PACKETS, sail every 
three 

X LINE OF LONDON PACKETS, sail every ten days. 
BN logy ft th 


TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 
86 South Street. 


KENT’S EASY INDIA COFFEE. 


EQUAL TO JAVA! 
HALF THE PRICE. 
GOES TWICE AS FAR! 
Recommended and used by CLERGruzn, Pursiciams, and Pro- 
secanal Monsen the cheapest, healthiest, and best beverage In 
; 


the world 
recommended by BISHOP JANES, and near!: ite 
psa Ch men ot iy tft-~y Also by D 
NEU 


ied Oras of Ge on > Otarer, and by Di pe. 
OMAS A.U 
BU of Hartford. ty the ola Collage Maes INFIRMARY 


t can be pitas alone, or, i pectwetio, one-third of Java mixed 
two-thirds of Kuwr’s pia will make finer Co: 








FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS NORTH AND SOUTH. 


" The Trade Supplied Goon Se 5 York Wholesale 
Grocers, or direct from th Seaumeters. ~~ 


164 RHADE state, NEW YORE. 
5 RICHARD DAVIES, Proprietor, 
and Gcneral Wholesale Dealer in Teas and Coffees. 


yg py PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
m of 








“SETTOH 


BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 








These Machines make the LOCK: and rank it on 
account of the Elasticity, Perman Beauty, and general 
desirableness of the Lae, 4 when 4 ‘and the wide range of 
their application.—Report of the American 





| SAVONINE |] 

| MINTNE | « 

A CONCENTRATED SOAP, CON. a 

CENTRATING TIME, SAVING 
MONEY. 

ONE BOX FOR $1 50 EQUAL TO 2%ibs. BAR-SOAP. 


From the daily receipts of Testimonials from all parteof the 
United States, it appears that SAVONINE may be used for a 


ve 





a) 


hundred purposes not hitherto claimed by the manufacturers, 
Manufactured in this country only ee 
GLAMORGAN 80AP CO., 45 Bneaewss, NY. 
Some districts still upen to responsible agen 


The Original Virgin Honey Soap. > 4 
p Nar HORACE WATERS GRAND Ly BR 
and Ln 4 PIANOS, MELODEONS, and GAB OR 

and retail, to let; and rent allowed if 
y J payments ry for the 





esame. Second- 

oy New seven Octave a 
and Wi ta, No, 481 Broadway. Cash fale for 

Planos. Pianos tuned and repaired. i HORA WA 


N Lary GENTLEWOMAN, EDUCATED IN 
A®: and Paris, and lox 





dives additi al pil fe Fre hy M a 
onal pupils = ren: ic, or 
or, lay Bom med to literary labour, would copy, a: 
write al sketches in prose or verse. 

Address, Isola, care of G. Mitchels, Esq., 90 North William 
Street, New York. 





ELLUC’S EAU ANG Some 
THE BEST AND MOST PLE G TOOTH WASH for 
cd STRESGTHENING the GUMS, and giving « SWRET FRE 
e and giving a 
 ---— to ee aes siving 
pared only by 
DELLUC & CO., 


PHARMACEUTICAL CAMMISTS 
No. 635 ey ryt fa ew W 


Being desirious of yeutecling our customers and the public 

——y ® new and se erous ¢ them to ss to tae enter a 
ar name, we W request them observe 

get DELLUC'S EAU ANGELIQUE. oj they 





Of the Old Standard Quality, * 
JOSEPH 
TRADE mank:| | GILLOTT 


WARRANTED. 
Or Descriptive Name, and Designating Number, 
SECOND SERIES.—From No. 700 to 761, 


Taape Manx: {*"Srmvomae” be — 


Owns, FO OSEPE G GILLOTT & 
— Sole Agent we ee Bee We 


At GIMBREDPE’S, NOTHING BUT COMPLIMENTS 

from all we serve for the elegant way eo a. 

Envelo are executed, We frequently Tvorthes Tel 

having fallen into the hands of inexperienced parties (not orn 
ers) who attempt that which they do not understand, 





ffee | best Wilma a oil deca ee Rae 


goto , 588 or 872 

e dice ae Iernopucsn, #3, Ln MS RR 
ese cards are impo! ted.and much superior American 
GIMBREDE. 

YOUR CUSTOM SOLICITED BY 





“FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


orga recive prompt ston We supply everything in our 


_— 


Buszax TABLEAUX.—LARGWST PANOK AMA 
in the World, Umfom Hiall, Broadway and 28d yStrest, 


7; commencing Admission 50 
Oe ee ee bnakes Wekaeee iad biibang, at 8 











signed all internal of the Kidneys, , &e., caused 

Bills of Lading will positively not be delivered before goods are aye PO ag Lyd eS 

sieared at the Custom Ti ned tad pronsenned to maties onaiah ot teal Open 

< gpa Han eager atic ot Brome sth niyo Ea Ho ok ae remedied 
OMUAMAGUES & Cos 09 Meoad Bizect, [ran eck ten” bad bral Seumacees moaned 


o'clock, 
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Riterature, Ly 


THE PRIVATE OF THE BUFFS, 
“ Some Selks, and a private of the Buffs, having 
hind with the ea Tall inte the bana ot tie 
the next mereiag’ they were brought before the orities, and 
to perform the kotou. TheSeiks obeyed ; but Moyse, 
that he would not prostrate him- 
bead, and his body thrown oujs dunghill.”tee Ohina Conver: 
pondent af the ** Times.” _ 
Last night, emong his fellow 
He jested, q , and rae 
A drunken private of the Buffs, 
0 never looked before. 


foeman’s frowh, 


ed be- 
ese, On 


A heart, with English fraught, 


eyes that would not shrink, 
With knee to man unbent, 
Unfaltering on its dreadful brink, 

To his red grave he went. 





BLACK SHEEP. 
By Edmund Yates. 
Boox III. 
CHAPTER X.—PAUL WARD. 


in tinte were rich and beautiful upon the Kent 
here more rich or more beautiful than in Sir 
’sdomain. The soft grass beneath the noble 
wn with the russet leaves a little earlier than 
, and somewhat more plentifully, for the storm 
down, and had even rent away a branch 
from some of the less sturdy trees. And then 
made his inspection, and the fallen branches were 
duly cut and housed for winter firewood, and it 
hitherto forgotten log on which George 
sat one spring morning was carried away with 


ay missed it from its accustomed place as 
the glade which she still loved, though it had 
m for her now. Every day her eyes had 
log, and every day she had turned them 
To-day it was there no longer, and its 
She reined Sir Lancelot up for a mo- 
. The earth lay bare 
; there was no grass 
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address herself with all the force of her intelligence to this 
mysterious remembrance, she would arrange the circumstan- 
ces in order and question them, and then she would turn 
away from the investigation cold and trem , with all the 
terrible conviction of the first moment of n forcibly 


restored. 

The dreadful truth haunted her. When Sir Thomas Bol- 
dero asked mye oy + there was any news in the Times 
each morning (for the 
than those which rul —— and Lady Boldero, who 
was interested in politics er 
presses, always read the papers first), Clare had listened with 
horrid sickening fear for many and many aday. But sus- 
= of this sort cannot last in ite first vitality, and it had 

easened, but it was not wholly dead even a One subject 
of speculation frequently occupied her. he seen the 
warning she had ventured to send him? No, she would 
sometimes say to herself, decisively, no, he had not seen it. 
His safety must have been otherwise secured ; if he had seen 
it, he would know that the terrible truth was known to her, 
and he would never have dared to recal himself to her mem- 
ory. For he did so recal himself, and this was the most ter- 
rible part of it all for Clare. On the first day of each month 
she received the number of “ The Piccadilly,” and there was 
always written on the fly-leaf, “ From Paul Ward.” No, her 


otherwise be accounted for. For some time C bad not 
looked at the books which reached her with this terribly sig- 
nificant imprint. She had not destroyed them, but she had 
put them away out of her —. Oue day, after her cousin’s 
marriage, and when her ughts—forcibly distracted for 
some time by the preparations, the “ya and the re- 
jo attendant on that event—had flown back to the sub- 
ject which had such tormenting attraction for her, a sudden 
impulse of utter incredulity seized her. Ni was chan 

in the facts, nothing in the circumstances; 
aside reason under the suddenly exerted power of feeling, 
and refused to believe that Paul Ward had murdered the un- 
known man in whose company he had been, and who un- 
doubtedly had been murdered. 

“TI won't believe it! I don’t believe it!” 

These words have often been uttered by the human will, 
when tortured by the terrible impotence of human de- 
spair,as unreasonably, as obstinately, as Clare Carruthers 
spoke them, and with infinitely more suffering implied in the 
inevitable reaction. But they can seldom have brought 
greater relief. A generous, ess impulse of youth, partly 
against the terrible knowledge of evil, partly against her own 
suffering, which wearied and — her spirit, distant, 
vague, even chimerical, as she told herself it was, animated 
her resolution. She rose, and stretched her arms out, and 
shook her golden head, as though she discarded a baleful 
vision by a strong act of her will. 

‘“T shall never see him again,” she thought. “I shall never 
know his fate, unless, indeed, he becomes famous, and the 
voice of his renown reaches me. I shall never know the truth 
of this dreadful story; but, strong as the evidence is, I never 
will believe it more. Never! never!” 

Clare Carruthers was too young, too little accustomed to 
the sad science of self-examination, too candidly persuadable 
by the natural abhorrence of youth for grief, to ask herself 
how much of this resolution came from the ual influence 
of time—how much from the longing she felt to escape from 
the constant pressure of the first misery she had ever known. 
The impulse, the resolution, had come to her, with her first 
waking thoughts, one glorious morning in the early autumn 
—the morning which saw George Dallas and his uncle ar- 
rive at Homburg, and witnessed Mr. Carruthers’s reception 
of his atep-son. This resolution she never abandoned. That 
day she had taken the books out of their Miding-9les, and 
had set herself to read the serial story which she knew was 
written by him. Something of his mind, something of his 
disposition, would thus reveal itself to her. It was strange 
that he remembered to send her the books so punctually, but 
that might mean nothing; they might be sent by the publish- 
er, by his order. He might have forgotten her existence 
this time. Clare Carruthers was sensible, and not vain, an 
she saw nothing more than e simple politeness in the circum- 
stance. So she read the serial novel, and thought over it; 
but it revealed nothing to her. There was one description, 
indeed, which reminded her, vaguely, of Mrs. Carruthers, as 
she had been before her iliness,as Clare remembered her, 
when she had first seen her, years ago. Clare liked the story. 
She was not enthusiastically delighted with it. A change 
which her newly formed resolution to believe him innocent, 
to chase from ag that so her girl qe could never undo, 
had passed upon Clare, since her 

xalt. Paul Ward, “the author,” 


had less impulse in her now, she had suffered, in her silent 
unsuspected way, and suffering is a sovereign remedy for all 
enthusiasm, except that of religion. But she discerned in the 
story something which made her reason second her resolu- 
tion. And from that day Clare grieved no more. She waited, 
she did not know for what: she hoped, she did not know 
why ; she was pensive, but not by She was very 
young, very innocent, very trustful; and the story of the 
murder was six months old. So was that of the meeting, 
and that of the myrtle-sprig ; and all three were growing 


ie. 
The an, l’s thoughts were very busy as she rode from 
the eee to Poynings, but not exclusively with Paul 

ard. 


Her life presented itself in a more serious aspect to her 


. | then than it had evor before worn. All things seemed chang- 


ed. Her uncle’s letters to her had undergone a strange alter- 
ation. He wrote now to her as tu one whom he trusted, to 
whom he looked for aid, on whom he to impose 
responsible duty. The pompousness of Mr. Carruthers’s na- 
ture was absolutely inse; e from his style of writing as 
from his manner of speech, but the matter of his 
atoned for the faults of manner. He wrote with such anxious 
affection of his wife, he wrote with such kindly interest of 
Mr. .Dallas, the hitherto proscribed step-son, whose name 


rr 


ey | Clare had never heard pronounced by his lips or in his pre- 


sence. Above all, he seemed to expect ae. much from Clare. 
Evidently her life was not tu be emp’ interest for the fu- 
pe pe pe pagan deepened for was to be 

ed with all the necessary arrangements for Mrs. Carruthers’ 
comfort, and Mrs. Carruthers yes f anxious to get back 


L 





attempt had failed; such madness, such audacity, could not | Clare 


Clare hed not the word of the enigma, and it led her. 
But it delighted her also. ively she felt there was 
80) of Mark Felton’s doing in this. He had impressed 


happy and useful? Was she going to 
more than the rich Miss Carruthers, the heiress 
who had every ——— could supply except 


one Om ~ of atten ual importance to any 
i creature as Poynings to be as t as 
the pepe Ton lare felt in 


jycamores, 
her honest young heart that the superiority of the anaes 
consisted principally in the fact that the uncle who inhabited 
that abode was never in her way, whereas the uncle who 
ruled at Poynings was 
sant. It was very up 
feel it. Was all this going to be altered? bate oe 
have the sort of fe that might have been hers if she 
not been the heiress of Poynings, but the real, own daughter 
of a kind lady who needed and would accept all her girlish 
love and eager, if unskilful, care? It must be so, Clare 
thought, now Mrs, Carruthers had her son with her, and she 
no longer felt that there was injustice done to her, for which 
was made the reason or the pretext, she would allow 
her to be all she had always desired to be. How much use- 
lessness, unreality, weariness, fell away from Clare Carruthers 
as she rode on, the beautiful healthful colour rising higher in 
her cheeks as the glad a the vague, sweet, unselfish 
hopes of the future, expanded in her young heart. She would 
Mrs, Carruthers some day when she was quite well, when 
there should be no longer any danger of doing her harm by 
the revelation, about the mystery which caused her so 
much suffering, and then, when there should be perfect~con- 
fidence between them, she would tell her how she had dis- 
covered that she, too, was acquainted with Paul Ward. 

Clare had never speculated seriously upon the case of Mrs. 
Carruthers’s illness. Her first convictions were, that it had 
originated in some trouble about her son. The old house- 
keeper’s manner, the removal of the portrait, had sufficed for 
Clare. This was a sacred sorrow, sacred from Clare’s cu- 
riosity, even in her thoughts. And now it was atan end, pro- 
bably, thanks to Mark Felton ; but, at all events, it was quite 
over. In the time to come, that future which Clare’s 
was painting so i. as her horse carried her swiftly over 
the familiar road, Carruthers might even love her well 
enough to tell her the story of the past, and what that terri- 
ble grief had been. 


“T am to take Thomas up to town with me, Mrs. Brookes, 
and I only wish you were coming too,” said Clare to the 
housekeeper at Poynings, as a concluding item of the budget 
of news she had to tell. Clare was in high spirits by 
time. Mrs. Brookes was much more friendly than usual to 
the young a she, too, had — regarded with 
jealousy, and ost dislike, as the enemy of George. 

“T am better here, Miss Carruthers,” said Mrs. Brookes. 
“T dare say there won’t be much delay in London—for Mrs. 
Carruthers and master, I mean. You'll stay awhile with 
Mrs, Stanhope, belike ?” 

“Oh dear no—I certainly shall not,” replied Clare, with 
the prettiest air of importance. “I shall come down with my 
uncle and aunt. My uncle says we are to come as soon as 
the doctors will let us go.” 

“ And Mr, Felton, also, you say, Miss Carruthers?” 

“ Yes, and Mr. Dallas. How delighted I am, Mrs. Brookes 
—how delighted you must be.” The girl’s face flushed 
ceeply. She was all glowing with the generous ardour of her 
feelings. She had taken off her hat, and was standing before 
the open window in the morning-room, her habit gathered up 
=. = a her slight figure trembling, her beautiful face 


“] am sure it has been almost as hard for you as for his 
mother. I could not say anything about it before, Nuree 
Ellen”—it was the first time Clare had ever called the old 
woman by this name—“ because—because I knew nothing— 
no one ever told me anything, and I must have seemed to 
blame my uncle. But, indeed, it pained me very much, and 
now—now I am so happy!” 

Bright swift tears spertied in her golden-brown eyes. She 
dashed them away, and, taking the old woman’s hands in 
hers, she said, with a girlish archness, 

“You must not hate me any more, Nurse Ellen,-for ‘ Mas- 
ter George’ and 1 are going to be very good friends.” 

“ Hate you, my dear young lady!” said Mrs. Brookes, w 


ho 
been | was too old to blush externally, but who certainly felt like 


ho could 


“You—you dear, faithful old thing! But it’s all right 
now; and, Nurse Ellen,” she said, seriously, “I am sure we 
owe all this happy change to Mr. Felton. The moment I saw 
that man, I felt he had come to do good. By-the-by, my un- 
cle tells me there is no news of Mr. Felton’s son yet. 1 sup- 
pose you never saw him, nurse?” . 

“ La, bless you, no, i I never saw his father till 
the day he came here. . Arthur was bora in America.” 

“ Did he ever come to England before? Did Mrs. Carruthers 
ever see him?” 

“Never. He told his father he would see his aunt the first 
thing he did, and he never came anigh the place. I doubt 
he’s a black sheep, Miss Carruthers.” 

“T hope not, fur his father’s sake, nurse.” 

And then Clare proceeded to make various arrangements 
with Mrs. Broo! thinking the while: “Arthur Felton 
never was here. Carruthers never saw him. Fora 
moment I fancied he might have been Paul Ward.” 

“T wonder what I shall think of 


blushing. “How can you have such fancies? 
hate you?” 


F 


the railway station, and took her home with her. 
was despatched to Sir Thomas Boldero 
Chesham-place. In the course of the ~~ 
Stanhope’s house, and asked to see Clare. 
inform her that Mr. 
were 
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Felton and Mr. Dallas 
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6 reached London. They had overcoats on, and| the way, they maintain is the cause of the disagreeable symp- 

{abled travellesetike™ toms which sometiues accrue from egting these mollusks. A 

Clare sent word to Mr. Felton that she would be at Chesham-| person is said to be “ musselled” when thus affected. 

place at noon on the-next day, and would be very happy to} The orange-coloured membrane lining the interior of both 
Mr. Dallas, but it was by no es bom YS Scape pe pee veg 

5 moored th to sides a rock- ’ 

Punetually at twelve on the following day, Mrs. Stanhope’s saan aeaiie aditte eae tein 


brougham deposited Clare Carruthers at Sir Thomas Boldero’s Sieplaying the bright golden-looking man the breath- 


louse, It was in process of preparation for the ing organs, which are tringed with ninute or bristle-like 
frests; but hed not quite thrown off the drowsy unoccupied athires these by constantly and rapidly vi cause 8 


wners are absent. lis appearance | current of water to flow over the delicate ; stream 
bore the same relation to the state it would assume by-and-by | so to speak, serves a two-fold purpose: it p hy 


and 
the same individual in his tubbed, dressed, shaved, breakfasted | an exit channel provided for the purpose. 
newspaper-read, hatted, gloved, and ready-for-the-day con-| It is not so much with the exquisite anatomical structure of 
the mussel that we have now to do; its enemies, habits, and 

Clare got out of the carriage, gave the coachman some | mercantile value are matters demanding our more immediate 

r until he had driven off, and| attention. Oyster dredgers hate the mussel, and brand it as a 

made a remark or two (ever reminiscent of Po: punc-| destroyer of oysters—an accusation more fancied than real. 
to the area-railings and steps to) We do not the mussel is entirely guiltless; and we are 

use. He listened gravely, | ready to admit that a native is now and then killed by mus- 

promised to attend to these ooo, and then said: sels. It happens in this wise:—The oyster, feeding and fat- 
Mr. Dallas has been here some time, ma’am.” = indolent enjoyment, offers to the baby mussels, drift- 
Indeed!” said Clare, ,Pausing just inside the hall door. | ing t mere waifs in the sea, a tempting resting-place, and 

¢ so they make fast their beards, and settle gown for life. The 

be here directly, ma’am. He came with Mr. Dallas, opster, unconscious or heedless of the growing evils on its 
, continues to enjoy life according to the most approved 

fashion in oysterdom. The museel’s strength lies in its hair, 

Clare felt rather embarrassed. She wished Mrs. Stanhope |as did Samson’s aforetime ; the beards grow and ually 
had been with her—she wished Mr. Felton had remaines | extend until My he the edges of the oyster’s shells. Too 
until she came, or had taken ‘his nephew with him. It was | late to remedy the evil, the stupid “ native” contents itselt by 
a0 awkward to have to introduce herself to Dallas, | sucking in a living through an aperture, which day by day 

>| grows less. At last the mussel shuts the oyster’s mouth alto- 

gether; and unable either to eat, drink, or “ whistle,” it dies; 

the d dredged up perch in the very act, the 

—_ mussel family-are stigmatised unfairly as oyster- 
ers. 

The dog-whelk (nasa reticulata), the purpura lapillus, from 
which a purple dye was at one time procured, and the stony- 
winkle (murez erinaceus), are alike terrible enemies to mus- 
sels. Provided with an efficient boring apparatus, these 
burglars prowl over the mussel banks. The mussels wisely 
shut their doors and refuse to admit their enemies. ‘“ What 
do we care?” say they; “ifhe will not open the door, why 
we can bore a hole through the panel.” So the robbers set 
to work, drill their way through one of the valves, and then 
suck the mussel’s substance through it. Star-fish, or “ five 
fingers,” take a | toll from off the mussel banks; wrap- 
ping their sucker-clad fingers or arms round the helpless shell- 
fish, they bring the central disk or mouth against the edges of 
the mussel’s shells, and by some not easy of explana- 
tion, entirely abstract the contents. Then sea-birds eat them, 
and man not only eats them, but employs them for bait. 

No one will for a deny the ial importance 
of mussels in these days of dear provisions; not that these 
shell fish constitute in themselves so important an article of 
food that their dearth or dearness would prove any very ma- 
terial inconvenience to anybody ; but their value lies in the 
fact that no other kind of bait is found to be so useful and 
effective as the mussel for the capture of deep-sea fishes fitted 
for human food. 

It is well known that the supply of mussels hitherto derived 
from our own sea-coasts is rapidly dimiuishing; after 
year, spots, ed as prolific mussel banks yielding inex- 
haustible supplies, are rendered now mere barren wastes by 
the constant and growing demand for mussels. The old mus- 
sels are picked off and carried away, and no persons deem it 
necessary to rear and provide growing stock to replace them. 
What should we predict of a farmer who went on and on 
killing his stock of breeding animals, without ever bestowing 
a thought about rearing others to fill the vacancies? Never- 
theless this is precisely what our fishermen are doing, in re- 
gard to mussels, and, as a matter of course, they are rapidly 
exbausting their bait-farms. The following statements will 
give the reader some idea of the consumption of mussels, al- 
though at best it is but a remote approximation to the actual 
nambers used for bait and consumed as food each year in the 
United Kingdom :— 


A bushel will tain, at a rough estimate, 2,000 
mussels, and, in London only, 50,400 bushels are d 
annually as food for the “million.” “One million quarts, 
sold in the etreets by costermongers at one penoy per quart, 
would Gre a return of £4,000 per annum.’ The consump- 
tion in Edinburgh and Leith, Dr. Knapp tells us, is ten bush- 
els per week; in all, 400 bushels per year. But even this isa 
mere nothing when we consider the supply required for deep- 
sea tishing. We will select Newhaven as one example :— 


“There are four large deep-sea fishing boats, which gene- 
- | rally go out three times a week thirty weeks in the year ; each 
boat carries a crew of eight men, and eight fishing lines, each 
line 800 yards in length ; to bait each one of these long lines, 
1,200 mussels are required. Add to the four deep-sea fishing 
boats sixteen lesser craft that go fishing every day, wind and 
weather permitting (Sundays exce, ), for the annual sup- 
ply of which 3,456,000 mussels are needed for baiting the lines, 
and the number of these shell-fish consumed eacn year in 
Newhaven only will be seen to be something enormous.” 
Quite as many, if not more, are used at Musselburgh, Buck- 
haven, Elie, Anstruther, and elsewhere in Scotland. 

The French have set us good examples: firstly, in the cul- 
tivation of the oyster ; peat secondly, in “ mussel-farming,” a 
system our own fishermen will have to adoptif they continue 
to require and employ mussels as bait. The system now ex- 
tensivel on at many places along the coast of France 
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friendliest greeting in her power, to show him, in her little 
way, how pleased she wasat the family reunion, how much 
ahe desired to be numbered among his friends, 
The study windows faced the street; he had probably seen 

by bet and ae her voice. He might be even now 

tarrying. 
lare _— no aa. She crossed the hall, opened the 
homas Boldero’s study, saw a man’s figure close 
to one of the windows, shut the door, took two or three steps, 
in the sweet, gentle tone which was one of her 

peculiar charms: 

“ Mr. Dallas, I am so much pleased.” 

Then the figure turned away from the window, and Clare 
found herself in the presence of Paul Ward. 








THE MUSSEL TRADE IN ENGLAND. 

How very little we really know about the three-fourths of 
the world that lies beneath the sea. 

As we wander along the sandy beach, or recline perchance 
under the craggy cliffs, to watch dreamily the quaint medley 
of living wonders cast by the reckless waves at oar very feet, 
do we not at such times more often the ocean as a 
huge aquarium, stocked with an endless variety of 


acres that sustain a goodly host of food-yielding 
creatures? We fail to bring the important fact home to our 
minda, that the produce of this deep-sea farm is indispenaa- 
ble to mankind, whether civilised or savage. Is it a mere 
matter of chance that directs huge oil-bearing sea-beasts to 
visit the icy regions of the north, living ships we may truth- 
fally style them, freighted with food and fuel best fitted to 
supply the requirements of the dwellers in that inhospitable 
land? Is it coance that directs tens of thousands of salmon 
to annually find their way into North-American rivers, turn- 
off by to ascend every tributary; and, persever- 
ingly working their onward course to the very mountain 
barns, thus convert the tiniest streams into water-ways 
for the of food, forwarded without aid of wind or 
steam, for the supply of inland savages, who, but for this pro- 
help, must perish os the nipping winters, 
starved by cold and hunger? Is it by chance that tropical 
seas swarm with minute forms of life, food for other creatures 
destined in their turn to befedon? Or is it by mere accident 
, Clad in flinty armour, though fragile 
as a frost crystal, repose safely at incredible depths, coating 
all the irregularities of the sea bottom, as snow covers the 
ground in winter? No, the living world is one great system 
of mutual ence 








We are all dependent on birds, and other of cater- 
pillars, grabe, and snails, for our garden ne ee oe La- 
are dependent on a tiny worm for their silks and satins ; 
Dat the lnc Easct lato tie bargain, for the prodaction Of tne 
jucti the 
va ah peat lor the prod 2 O! 
e are asserting that most persons know a 
heape ot any tne, by taklog the ontie ionabens nae aee 
C) le to iw your wa: 
through Billi market, Bhould you be curicus to ; 
come more with the dweller in the house 





e habits of the mussel. The 
“spat” of the mussel, or, in other words, the baby mussels, 
after qui the shell of the mother, float about in the sea 
until some fitting object is reached to which they are able to 
affix themselves by the slender beards previously described. 
To catch these ocean waifs, the mussel-farmer drives in a row 
of large stakes some distance beyond low water mark; on 
these posts the tiny muscles when so minute as to be bard) 


and carried to other posts nearer in-shore; and the plan the 

the rope is severed, the re ane en cp ecad, exerts ite collector adopts to transfer them is most simple and effective. 
contractile power, and the valves are asunder. If you| He about twenty or more mussels in a bag made of old 
of empty mussel shells you will observe -net; the bag and its contents are then nailed to the 












's Journal gives an interesting 

count of one of shese mussel-farms at Aiguillon, which he 
tells us owes its in some measure to an accident. 
“An v with sheep, having wrecked in 
the bay 80 lo as 1235, one out of all the crew was 
foundir of ts present industry F maaan ttten *heecben® 
founder of the t means 0 
system of cultivation.” ad 

To save from starvation, Walton set traps to catch 
sea- ; tidal traps were simply nets fi to 
stakes dri the mud between tide-marks. The sailor 
soon that the stakes to which his nets were fastened 
became ra coated over with a cluster of mussels, This 
discove! wisely turned to a practical account in the 
manner bed, that of employing a succession of 
stakes fro) water shoreward. 

This in man also constructed a queer kind of canoe 
(pirogue) for the of travelling over the extensive 
mud-plots at low-tide at Ai on. The man, wish- 


ing to cross mud, kneels in his little wooden vessel with 
one leg, the , being encased in a great boot, is fixed deep 
in the mud ;(@ lift of the little canoe with both hands, and a 
simul Shove with the mud-engulphed leg, and lo! a 


progress of inches is achieved. It may be a use- 
ful, but assu: it cannot be an enjoyable, moge of pro- 


gression. 

If this story has fact for its foundation, mussel-farming is 
no novel discovery. 

The muasel-fi at Aiguillon, it is stated, returns an an- 
nual revenue “ of ta million and a quarter of francs, or, 
to speak roundly, upwards of fifty-two thousand pounds a 


year. 

It is well known to | Any fishermen that mussels, like 
sheep and cattle, imp in condition if transferred from 
poor to richer feeding-ground. Pennant tells of the tooth- 
some and much-esteemed bledon Hookers, mussels that 
were fattened in the river . Newhaven mussels are said 
to be of a finer quality and ri flavour if north of 
the pier. Along the Fifeshire om. it is a common practice 
to make “ mussel gardens,”— in other words, 
made by building stone walls about in height, between 
high and low water marks. These “ gardens” are filled with 
mussels in readiness to be devoured as required. 

Unless something is done to protect or t@ reproduce the 





rapidly-vanishing but valuable mussel—im commer- 
ciaily alike to the rich and poor—we shall pact the 
old fable over again of the goose and her gol as we 


have already done to our cost with salmon and o 





A JOURNEY TO ASHANGO-LAND, 
A FURTHER’ PENETRATION INTO EQUATORIAL 


M. Du Chaillu opens the record of his more recent 
by a flourish of trumpets. In most of the disputed 
says, in the narrative of his former explorations his 
have been proved to be in the wrong and hi 
right. On the most interesting, if not the most important, 
points of all, however—those referring to the gorilla—he has 
changed a part, at least, of his formerly expressed 
“ Some of the statements relating to its habits, such as its as- 
sociation only in very small bands, I have found réagon on 
farther observation to modify.” Having stated that his first 
accounts of the geography of his African expedition, 
ing disputed, were confirmed as to their accuracy by 
explorers who have recently gone on the same path, this 
traveller says—‘“ The principal object I had in view in 
last journey was to make known with more accuracy 
had been able to do in my former one the bical 
tures of the country, believing this to be the first du’ 
traveller in exploring new regions.” Thus, M. Da 
went out to explain with “ more ——. what he 
tains was accurately explained at first. This isu little con- 
fosing, as all M. Du Chaillu’s accounts bave been: a - 
stance which may be attributed probably to his ‘Want of 
practice in composition, and perhaps a defective memory, 
which caused him to fall into some mistakes in the course (as 
he says) “of compiling my book from my notes.” 
Thus resolved, and a due training for the work before 
him, our traveller, in August, 1863, sailed from England, 
where he “ had received so much kindness and sympathy, 
with the tears in his eyes, and in October was carried in a 
frail canoe, “on the back ot a promising roller,” on to the 
beach near the mouth of the Fernand Vaz. Several hundred 


ais 


¥ 


respi 


dances and shouts of frantic joy; and in a moment the tra- 
veller found himself among “old friends.” He busied him- 
self with getting bis lug; ashore ; but here the i 
rollers proved deceitiul, for on his making the pt to 
land they pitched the traveller into the sea, and 

canoe which carried his astronomical) instruments. 

When affairs were once more got into order, M. Du Obaillu 
proceeded into the interior. The narrative of his adventures 
is told with a certain modesty and an i d 
pared with the record of his former travels. He 
geograpby of the countries through which he 
with some minuteness the manners and customs of 
with which he became acquainted. He notices the 
a a a ble kno lodge of the ] of 

ints, thro hi wiedge o: some 
vemmuslies through which he passed. its own habit | 
to set down at night, when in camp and his work with: 
sextant was done, the history of the day’s adventures in 
different books, which were carried by three different 
in order to diminish the chances of the whole 
Why the author did not carry one of the copies on his 
person he does not inform us. As it was,two out of the three 
copies were lost. He reached Ashango- to be com- 
pelled to beat a disastrous retreat from it. In the course of 





af 


the flight two copies were thrown into the bush, but a por- 
tion of the third (four volumes out of five) one 
being 'ost, with nearly the whole of the traveller’ 

In the natives with whom the explorer came in contact we 
have ‘the negro as he is, undisturbed by the slave-dealing 
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of this most perple 
sd ne will disappear in time ‘ 
little doubt; and that he will follow in 
races who have preceded him. So let 
We fail to see the force or the logic of 
= Coast of Airicn, sad hie departure, 
ern an ure 
of 1865, the range of his travels 


by saying, 
land, I have very 
of time inferior 
rite his history.” 


jing on the West- 
the autumn 
utmost, from 
longitude east 
was made ina 


























































line as nearly direct as the nature of the 
veller’s object woulu allow. For a short 
below the 2nd degree of south latitude; 
= within the ist and 2nd degrees. is 

wide stage of exploration ; but the latter was intended to be 




















pushed across the con’ t. The explorers compelled 
to retrace their steps by the Ashsngos, a man woman of 
which tribe were accidentally shot by one of the men of the 


party. The incidents of this adventure differ very little, if at 

1, from those common to all African expl ions. The 
——_ are more or less gs 9 the waylarers more or less 

igued ; there is joy to-day, followed by sorrow to-morrow. 
The white man may bear up under exhaustiun more pluckily 
than the native, but this is not from want of power but want 
of perseverance in the latter. Some of the traits of life here 
are serious, others comic, a few nasty ; and the difficulties and 
consequent suffering of —— are probably not so dread- 
ful as they seem, though M. Du Chaillu thinks that, if his 
most vigilant critics could be made to undergo’a tenth part of 
‘what he had to endure, they would be more? tender to some 
of his shortcomings. 

If we consider the sable majesty of 
found it, we must confess that it lacks the ic bearing. An 
African king is —_ much of the complexion of an extrava- 
ganza monarch (the farcical mendacity included); and one 
may funcy Mr. Frank Matthews acting the part of King of the 
Rembo, to whom M. Du Chaillu and his men brought chests 
full of presents—to the air, let us , of Hunky Dorum ! 

We have rather a long of Master Thomas, the 
pep may which recently ja in the disastrous fire at 
the Crystal Palace. It was thought when he was placed 
threaten him on Sydenbam 
forest of the Npoulounay. We 
Africans consider there is some 
e chimpanzee and the white man, 
owing, M. Du Chaillm believes, to the pale face of the chim- 

zee, which has ted the notion that we are descended 

it, as the as descended from the black gorilla. 

The late Mr, Rogers, more or less seriously, shared in this be- 
lief. He to say to any friend to whom he proposed a 
visit to monkey-house at Zool 








as our traveller 






















strange affloity between 
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logical Gardens, “ Let us 

poor relations!” The gorilla, certainly, has some- 

common with all sensible men who have little time 

for vanities; he detests the nuisance of being photo- 

M. Du Chailla made a dozen attempts to photo- 

“irascible little demon” of this interesting family 

had . “The pointing of the camera to- 

threw him into a perfect rage, and I was almost 

to give him a sound thrashing. The day after, 

I succeeded with him, taking two views, not very 

t sufficient for my object.” Concerning an animal 

hich been almost as much talked about as the gorilla 
itself, our author thus speaks::— 

“The 28th of December was a happy day to me, for I suc- 
ceeded in what I had been long wishing for, the acquisition of 
specimens of the curious otter-like animal Pota 
It was one of my most interesting discoveries of my former 

re. I had given a description of it which was pub- 
“ Proceedings of the Boston Society of Natural 
for 1860)” (vol. vii. p. 353). I had been unable to 
more than a skin of this animal ; and when it was 
the subject of one of the ungenerous attacks made at 
upon me, I was unable to produce evidence, in a 
or men of the perfect animal, of the truth of the 
I had given of it. I had examined the living animal, 
and had described it from remembrance as allied to the otters. 
But my @ritic, from an examination of the skin, only ridiculed 
my statement, and declared that it did not even belong to the 
order uuder which otters are classed, but was a rodent ani- 
mal. He proposed even to do away with the name I had 
given it, and to call it Mythomys, in commemoration of my 
su t may be imagined, then, how 
I felt in Obtaining two specimens of the Potamogale. I 
reserved skeletons as well as the skins of both, and 
wished I at once have sent them to London to vindicate 
my statements, Some weeks afterwards, when at Miyolo, I 
obtained four more specimens. The Potamogale lives in 
many of the shady and rocky streams near Olenda, gliding 
under water with great velocity after its prey. On opening 
the stomachs of all my 8 en3, I found only freshwater 
crabs in I found at Olenda. At this season of the year, 
the waters all turbid with the floods, and I imagine that 

the unable to find fish, which are his ordinar 
food, has to tent himeelf with crustacea, which he finds 
about their liples, under the rocks and stones on the banks of 
the riv’ : of those found at Mayolo had fish in 
and one had crustacea. Tue animal is not 
gouysi or other large rivers of the country, but 
to the smaller streams. In the dry season it is 

found anywhere.” 
made by M. Du Chaillu perished, with many 
of value tbat were lost, in the rapid but not dis- 
retreat to which he was com ate | the Ashan- 
after load was flung by the frightened porters into 
“Tt filled me with sorrow to see my photographs, 
ieecaneet st: see 
er valual such as 
: es, 


led 
they inflicted considerable 
the rifles of M. Du Chaillu 





hardy unbeliever in the supernatural, I had been expressing 
my scepticism pretty freely with regard to the mysterious 
knowledge and wonderful prophetic powers which persons in 
& state of coma are said to , and had even gone so far 
as to denounce the whole thing in sweeping terms as an im- 
posture, when my companion, who had listened patiently to 
my dlaplay of ,righteous indignation up to this point, said, 
quietly— 

“ Well, I daresay you're right in the main. I’ve no doubt 
a good deal of that sort of thing is all bosh, and many of the 
so-called professors no better than rank impostors; but I 
think you go too far in denouncing all followers of Mesmer ; 
for I firmly believe that there are clairvoyants who are not 
impostors, and that many of their performances are such as it 
is impossible to account for by my natural causes. Now, 
48 an instance of this, I will tell you a very curious incident, 
for the truth of which I can solemnly vouch, since I was in- 
timately acquainted with the persons to whom it happened. 
The circumstances took place in Paris thirteen years ago. 


Among the most intimate of our circle of friends at that 
time were two brothers, whom I sball call Desmarets. Eu- 
géae, the elder, was a wealthy bauker; Paul, the younger, 
was 8 literary raan of considerable talent. They were both 
unmarried and they lived together. At the period I am 
alluding to, business affairs necessitated Eugéne’s presence in 
St. Petersburgh, and it bad been agreed that hia brother was 
to accompany him on the journey, which was to take place 
in October. 

One evening, the evening, in fact, of the day but one pre- 
ceding that fixed for their departure from Paris, Eugéne went 
out for the purpose, as he stated, of settling some money mat- 
ters. He was absent from home all night, but that circum- 
stance did not excite much attention on the part of his 
brother Paul, who knew him to be a man of irregular habits. 
The whole of the next day and night, however, passed with- 
out his returning, and the morning appointed for their 
journey arrived. Surprised that he had not been home to 
make his preparations for travelling, Paul Desmarets re- 
paired to the bank to ascertain the cause of his absence, ua- 
der the impression that something had occurred to induce his 
brother to alter his original plan. To his astonishment not 
only was his brother not at the bank, but no one there had 
seen anything of him since noon two days before. 

This unusually prolonged and unaccountable absence of 
the elder Desmarets perplexed and alarmed the younger 
brother, for, knowing that Eugéne had a considerable sum of 
money about him, he feared that he might have been robbed, 
and if not murdered, at all events severely injured. He made 
inquiries at all the places which he thought his brother was 
likely to have visited, but could find no clue to his sudden 
and ~) ee appearance, ; 

Paul D then lted with three of his most in- 
timate friends, with reference to the best plan of action to 
adopt. His friends recommended him at once to communi- 
cate with the police; but Paul was a curious fellow with odd 
fancies in his brain, and with no small amount of superstition 
in his nature, and he declared his intention of enlisting the 





mystery. It was in vain that his friends attempted to dis- 
suade him from such an absurd act, his obstinacy was not to 
beovercome, Accordingly, they made this arrangement, that 
Paul Desmarets and one of his friends should obtain all the 
assistance they could from a clairvoyant, whilst the other two 
visited the Morgue, where most missing men in Paris turn up 


velox. | at some time or other if they have ceased to belong to this 


world. 

There was at that time in Paris a Spaniard, by name Ma- 
dame Huesta, whose feats of clairvoyance kad caused consi- 
derable excitement in all circles, and to her Paul Desmarets 
now went to obtain tidings of his brother. 

Madame being disengaged, they were admitted into the 
house, and, on their stating the nature of their business, she 
was at once put into a state of coma by her husband’s mes- 
meric influence, and the questioning began. Theclairvoyant 
commenced with a minute description of the man whom she 
saw in her vision, and both Paul and his friend confessed that 
it was a most accurate and unmistakable portrait of Eugéne 
Desmarets. The man thus described was walking, at the 
time she saw him, in a street of old Paris; it was night-time, 
and the lamps were lit. Suddenly he halted at the door of a 
large, dark corner house, of the outward appearance of which 
she gave a vivid picture, so minute and distinct in every de- 
tail that both Paul and his friend felt that it would be very 
easy to discover it after such plain directions. She then gave 
the following remarkable and succinct accountzof the man’s 
further proceedings :— 

“He rings the bell, the door is opened, and he is admitted 

into the hall; now he is shown into a small room on the 
ground-floor. It is brightly lighted, and there are two men 
seated at the table, one of these is much older than the other, 
and is bald. They rise trom their chairs to welcome the new- 
comer ; they are both very tall, and the younger has a thick 
black beard and moustache. Now all three are sitting down ; 
the new-comer takes a paper from his pocket and shows it to 
the two others. They begin to talk loudly and angrily over 
it, and the elder of the two rises in a passion and shakes his 
fist at the visitor ; the younger man whispers in his ear, and 
he becomes calm. They talk quietly again. Now the 
younger of the two men leaves the room, and the elder hands 
& paper to the visitor, who takes up a pen and, after writing 
some words, returns the document to the elder man. The 
younger now re-enters the room, with a bundle of papers— 
no, they are bank-notes—in his hand; he gives them to the 
visitor, who, bowing to the other two, leaves the room and is 
shown out of the house. Now I see him again in the street 
alone, he stands there, looking this way and that in doubt; at 
last he makes up his mind and walks briskly away. Instantly 
the door of the house which he has just left is opened, and 
the elder and younger men follow quickly in his steps. Now 
they stop: the younger one signs with his hand, and two 
other men cross the street and join them, all four rapidly con- 
tinue their walk. Now I see the first mau again, still alone, 
he stopa and !ooks around him. The place is lonely and 
dimly-lighted ; 1 thiuk it must be a quai, for I see the lights 
refi on the river. The night is very dark, and it rains. 
The first man muffles his cloak about his ears and crosses the 
bridge. I see four men come out from the shadow of the wall 
and follow him. They are close upon his heels, but I think 
he does not hearthem. Ah! now there is a signal, and they 
all spring upon him at once ; they have him by the throat: he 
struggles, but cannot cry out. God of mercy! they strike 
him once—twice; he falls heavily and lies quite still upon the 
ground; they bend over him; now they lift him up in their 
arms. T cannot see plainly what they do, but there is a dull 
heavy splash in the water—they have thrown the body into 
the river. Now they are all gone, and I can see no more.” 





You may guess the feelings of horror with which,both Paul 





services of a clairvoyant towards unravelling this painful vin 


Desmarets and his companion listened to this circumstantial 
narrative ofa foul and er murder, Both of them were 
deeply affected by the startling revelation which they 
just heard, and went away with their thoughts full of it. Paul, 
excitable, nervous, superstitious, believing every word of it; 
his friend, thoroughly bewildered, divided b belief and 
doubt, half-wondering, half-fearing. 

ouse, they found their two 


_When they reached Desmareis’ 
friends awaiting them. 

“We have seen him,” they both exclaimed. 

Paul started. “Dead?” he asked, 

“Dead,” they replied; “he was taken in the nets this 
morning.” 

So far, then, the clairvoyante had been correct. Eugene 
Desmaretes was dead, and his body had been found in the 
river. 

Before another hour had elapsed, Paul was on his way to 
the Morgue. In the dead-house, stretched on one of theslabs, 
stark and ghastly, he saw his brother, but there were no 

marks of violence on his body, except such as might easily 
have been caused by rough contact with objects in the water. 
A large sum of money, too, was found upon the dead man’s 
person, 80 that it was evident he had not fallen into the hands 
ot robbers. On the whole, it seemed more like a case of sui- 
cide than anything else. 

But Paul thought otherwise,‘and he had, it must be owned, 
some ground for his suspicions when the following facts were 
taken in connection with the clairvoyante’s revelation. He 
had little difficulty in finding the street and the very house 
described by her; in that house lived two gentlemen, a father 
and son, who, though only siigutly known to Paul, were in- 
timate ucquaintances of Eugéne. The father nad been largely 
in debt to the elder Desmarets, but on the very night of the 

eveased’s mysterious disappearance, that debt had been paid, 
as a receipt in fall for the money, signed by Eugéne Desma- 
rets, conclusively proved. It was a very large sum, nearly 
£1,000, and had been paid in notes. Now the money found 
on the dead man was all in gold, and did not amount to more 
than £90. What, then, had become of the notes? It was 
ascertained beyond doubt that they had not been anywhere 
about the person of Eugéne Desmarets when he was taken 
out ef the river. Moreover, a pocket-book containing valua- 
ble papers, which the banker always carried about with him, 
was missing. How was the disappearance of money and 
pocket-book to be accounted for otherwise than on the sup- 
position that they had been taken from the unfortunate man 
by violence, and that his struggles had necessitated his mur 
der? There can be little wonder that Paul, finding the clair. 
voyante’s story so strangely corroborated in its details up to 
> point, should believe that it was also true beyond 

it point. 

The police were applied to and put in possession of the 
facts, but though willing enough to prosecute their inquiries, 
they declined to accept the clairvoyante’s revelation as evi- 
dence of the guilt of the parties whom Paul suspected. And 
the matter dropped, for no further light was afterwards thrown 
upon the mystery. 

Paul Desmarets is dead now, but to his death he was con- 
that that father and son were the murderers of his 
brother. 

“ Now every word of that story is strictly true, and I think 
you will allow that there was something in that woman's re- 
velation which was out of the common way: = can 
scarcely apply the term imposture to a statement which was 
distinctly ascertained to be true as far as it was capable of 
proof, and that was through several very important points of 
the story. I say nothing about the truth of the latter part of 
the singular narrative, yet I think you could hardly blame any 
reasonable mind for inclining to a belief in its veracity.” 

I was silenced, even if I was not quite convinced, by 
extraordinary anecdote, and though I am still scepti 





this 
cal about 
supernatural agencies in the forms in which they now exhi- 


bit themselves, yet I am far less reckless than heretofore in 
my charge of imposition. 
W. Drxon. 





ST. PETERSBURG IN WINTER. 


8:. Petersburg, being situated on the Gulf of Finland, and 
not, like Moscow, in the interior of a great continent, is con- 
siderably 7 the sea, and changes are more uent 
than in that capital. The intense frosts of winter are inter- 
rupted by thaws, the short heats of summer by occasional, 
though not excessive rain. The average temperature from 
the middle of November to the middle of | emee y 
about 9 di below freezing point of t. Ina 
moderate St. Petersburg ‘s delightful, for the sky is 
generally intensely clear and bright, and it is then that the 
amusements of sledging and descending ice mountains, 
resently to be described, can be enjoyed to the utmost. 

ually detestable is a thaw, of which several occur 

winter, the principal public square being in parts frequently 
covered with water a foot deep for days together, whilst the 
jolting droschky takes the place of the swift and —- 
gliding sledge. Indoors the comfort is complete. Double 
windows are universal for six months of the year, and were 
they used in ar for three, we doubt not that colds and 
rheumatism would become rarer than they are. The Russian 
stove is quite differently managed from that employed in 
Germany, and if sufficiently large, need only be heated once 
in theday. It is filled with wood early in the morning, and 
several hours afterwards, when every particle of the wood 
has been reduced to smouldering ash, the pipe is closed by an 
arrangement for the purpose,and the heat thrown back into 
the room. This economical and the cheapness of 
firewood, render fuel a much less heavy item than might be 
supposed. Firewood is frequently included in the price of an 
apartment. Strangers should not attempt closing the stoves 
themselves, as the least morsel of ood may 
cause the most dangerous fumes to fill the room. : 

. Slecging, ice-hills, skating, and ice-boating, are the chief out- 

joor es. 
8 gis of course not, as in Comers, 8. cee 
o—. but the universal conveyance of high and low for 
four montbs of the year. It is a serious misfortune in Russia 
Pestle ringing wth capitate fon provions fr all 
ts brin to the cap 

the winter ie, nduces universal in inland 
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after 
adopted during jap nto season of Central German 
boxes furnished with the y 
and invariably covered with a huge bearskin, whi 
the occupant warm and comfortable. It is very com- 
, when a party is formed to drive round the islands, or to 
some other part of the environs, for three horses to be 
abreast. This equipage is termed in Russia a 
“troika,” and the three horses are likewise occasionall 
used with on the roads in summer. The two 
horses are trained to hold their heads curved outwards in a 
curious, and we think rather unnatural way, but the general 
ane the “ Lay me horses decked with tinkling i 
e with a merry party, is very pretty, an 
the ned we contrast in a charming manner with the 
snow. 


One of the most frequent destinations for these parties is 
to the ice hills on the “ Kammenoi Ostroff,” or Stony Island 
of which pastime we shall give some account. At either end 
of a long strip of carefully-watered ice, divided by a strong 
wall of snow into two equal halves, is a sort of wooden tower 
some twenty feet high, which is ascended by meansof a stair, 
and from the summit of which the devotee of this amusement 


cushion, This craft is steered by the use of the tips of the 
fingers alone, the hands being covered with very thick leath- 
ern gloves. For a day or two the ner is almost invaria- 
bly upset shortly after leaving the hill and entering upon the 
flat ice, over which the light vehicle of course glides with 
delightful rapidity ; delightful, at least, if the pilot have ac- 
wired certainty in the art of keeping his sledge’s head 
t. The steering is managed by pressing lightly on the 
ice with the or ge of the right or left hand according to the 
direction wished. The learner almost invariably presses too 
much, which causes the sledge’s head to assume an irretriev- 
pa | wrong direction, and make straight for the bank of snow 
and ice fencing in the course on either hand. At this stage, 
all that can be done is to perish in the least violent manner 
possible, and to try and meet the wall of snow sideways in- 
stead of being pitched head foremost into it. A sufficiently 
e rated pressure on one side or other will cause the 
, spin 4 like a tee-totum, = for the first three 
or four days mers return again and again to the charge, 
= as millers. Ln = course — oo mirth at first, 
t persevering, gene | ogg @ art by conveyin; 
ladies safely Gone behind. them. The more A. § poy md 
lute of their sex offer themselves first, and are followed, if 
they reach the other end safely, by the diffident ones; so that 
&@ man may measure his proficiency by the amount of confi- 
dence displayed by his lady friends. When tolerable profi- 
been attained, it is a very ble amusement, 
and excellent exercise. The degrees of skill are—descending 
sitting, on the breast, on the knees, and standing. The latter 
cannot be accomplished alive, without bending considerably 
= = -4 It is averred that one gentleman descended on 


The average period during which skating can be enjoyed 
at St. Petersburg is four months, or about the same time as 
sledging continues practicable. it is a curious fact, that very 
might have been said to be = 


bare who thus possess a healthy and delightful recreation 
y to their hand, have always shown, and atill show, the 
greatest ai y regarding it. About four years ago, a reall. 
and skating club was organized on the Neva, wi 
extensive and well-warmed rooms on the ice for ery 
adj g and even an orchestra for a weekly lo 
This admirable institution induced many Russians as well as 
English to take to the ice as an exercise ; and young and_old, 
at every stage of proficiency, may now be seen, any tolerably 
mild day from November to the end of March, enjoying them- 
selves on the wide, glassy surface watered and thed 
the club. ie. num bed moen} — all, a Raeeene 
converts, is very great, jegant an t DB 
dresses render the scene, on a sunny day, a most attractive 
one. Winter once well in Russia, all taking thought 
as to the safety of the ice may be omitted till about the time 
Parisians begin to water their streets. Four feet is a common 


An ice-boat is one fixed on a 





triangular framework of wood 
each corner with sharp skates, and with a 


at 
* boom and a sail like those of a sloop. When the wind is very 


favourable and the ice smooth, a speed of thirty and even 
forty miles an hour may easily be attained. This is, how- 
ever, a decidedly dangerous amusement, o to the shocks 
to which the vessel is liable from cracks and from impedi- 
The cold is of course severely felt on the 
no exercise is taken, and very warm clothing 
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health and strength who visite St. 
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called the Nefski Prospect, is highly monotonous. 
by ee ae below zero of Fahrenheit, 

r many together, tries the 
which, po Bary the immediate vicinley of 
to all, requires, owing to the immense dis- 
of expense and much leisure, and the 
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interesting, is too thinly distributed | and 
the town. 


eo-dhenn gout, bus Go tap as generally suit our 
coun! unless they begin ly: 
snocesd In managing their limbs with thecasy, Slavonic swing 
uired, and a picturesque , or other somewhat 
wild uniform, adds much to the effect which is lost in a dress 
coat, A man may more easily learn to a foreign lan- 
guage with wonieril acemeuy tnt accent than to 
dance national dances with ease and grace. Au Eng- 
lishman as a fourth in a Scotch reel seldom looks “to 
the manner born,” and it is fortunate that all Europeans 
cap meet on the neutral territory of waltzes and quadrilles. 
The theatres are well attended in St. Le age, | The 
Italian Opera is excellent, and there is likewise a an 


German stages are both represented, and 
there are two Russian performances every evening. Whilst 
engaged in acquiring the language the writer attended the 
latter, but found that the plays, dealing chiefly with the lower 
walks of Russian life, were rather written down to the level of 
the audience than calculated to elevate their taste. Classical 
pieces are, however, sometimes performed, and “ Hamlet,” in- 
terpreted by M. Samoiloff, is a favourite. The Russian s 
is prermarte | by the influential class, who crowd either to the 
Italian Opera orto the French pieces at the Theatre Michel, 
which resemble those of the Vaudeville at Paris. The Rus- 
sians possess, like the French, abundant dramatic talent, and 
have already produced clever plays, such as the “ Revisor,” 
and “ Gore ot Oumah.”’ 

During Lent, concerts innumerable are the order of the 
lay. They are as a rule indifferent and dear. The taste for 
the best German music has not yet become general among the 
Russian public; and two pasieemenees of the “ Messiah,” 
which took place as an experiment the winter before last in 
the Salle de Noblesse, were attended chiefly by 

Verdi is as yet in greater honour than Handel. 

We must now take leave of St. Petersburg, and recommend 
the reader to visit it at the season we have described. Spring, 
autumn, and summer are all less favourable than the bright, 
keen month of January. 


—_—_ >—_—_—__ 
ENVY. 


Dissatisfaction with the career which one has deliberately 
chosen is a very common thing with all classes, but especial- 
Vv among educated men. It isthe greatest pity in the world 
that — has not two or three lives. A cat, says the 
proverb, has nine ; a number which amounts perhaps to an un- 
necessary luxury ; but a few chances of rectifying the blunders 
of youth and inexperience would be an le advantage. 
Most people select their line in life at a time when the judg- 
ment is immature, and as a necessary consequence commit 
themselves hastily to professions and occupations the choice 
of which they afterwards in their sober moments sincerely re- 
pent. And this repentance naturally, if not unavoidably, 
takes the form of envy. It is their misfortune to see others, 
who started simultaneously with themselves, rising rapidly to 
distinction, owing mainly to some happy accident, which 
bears no relation at all to the merits of the persons who benefit 
by it. The feeling which instinctively arises in the mind at 
such a spectacle is called envy in common parlance, and re- 
ligion orders us all to pra: nst it. But when all is said 
and done, we cannot help feeling that envy is not, afler all, 
as wicked as religion is believed to make it out to be. Covet- 
ing one’s neighbour’s goods is, in effect, wishing to deprive 
him of them. Inthe majority of cases envy is not so ill- 
natured as to go altogether to such a length. Men do not 
object so much to the felicity of the lucky person, as desire 


and without seeking to rob him of what he has got, it seems 
very natural and simple to be sorry that a portion of his sun- 
shine has not fallen upon themselves. The Greek language, 
richer than our own, has two distinct expressions to d be 
these separate and distinguishable instincts. The English has 
only’one, and that one came very -—_? connote a sentiment 
of malice and uncharitableness, w is not in reality an 
essential part of the idea. Envy, in its bad sense, may signify 
a longing to enric h oneself at the expense of the more fortun- 
ate. t the name is unjustly applied to that movement of 


by | the imagination which amotnts to a mental picture, not of 


pinanale of wertd aie’ bine en telecon ot 
e of worldly p ity. It is, perhaps, the in o 
Ciaptedns olcun to ouny sort of social repining ; to 
endeavour to make out that discontent, within the most mode- 
rate limits, is immoral ; and to enforce the doctrine of the 
Catechism, that a man should be satisfied with the station or 
business in life which Providence has given him. Human 
nature in this respect rebels against the Catechism. One can- 
not altogether avoid regretting that one’s life has not fallen in 
pleasanter places, and conscience, so far as conscience can be 
considered an impartial judge, does not. invariably pronounce 
that this ap tly harmless aspiration is wrong. 

It is not in truth everybody who can sincerely and truth- 
fally admit that Providence or duty has called him to the 
exact position which he occupies. Duty may indeed preach 
to him that he is bound to fill it to the best of his ability ; 


8, hanc orna. But unless one admits that Providence is the 
immediate as well as the remote cause of all the waste of 
power which we see around us, both in ordinary life and in 
nature too, we have a right to argue that it would have been 
better to have had circumstances differently arranged. Learn 

ed men, for example, cannot but observe that in the world the 
race is not always to the learned. Parliament, commerce, 
and the learned professions all tell a different tale. Even in the 
Church learning is not paramount, and from many a pulpit, 


Ignorant and boisterous le, by sheer force of impudence 
nd brass, Soren theausalten {ato the front and carry off wealth 
and fame. Providence cannot be said to have this, 

Sages Oo gnens and queaping hen? upon which 
Providence may said to order the of a sparrow, the 
spread of the cattle-plague, and the calamities arising from 
bad drainage and imperfect food. One weak about this 
view is thas it is 0 terribly disparaging to Pro If man- 
kind were wiser and better, things would not be as they are ; 
and, as human effort might evidently improve , the blame 
‘would properly appear to lie at the door. not of Heaven, but 


z 


. |of Heaven’s creatures. If man,as Mr. Tennyson tells us, is 
further re- 





upon the principle of the Roman philosopher, Spartam nactus | , 


re) at the Marie Theatre, one of the largest in the world. | that, if 
The French and 
















pe ee eb cnet be omen at 
roe ful ine to that species of justifiable envy which 
yaa has the popular 
religion 





urged inst an auxiety to be ha now, | uall: 
to the substituted eagerness for future good fortune. t may 
_—_ > by en view of one’s destinies, but so 
ong as these are purely from the aspect 
self-interest it makes little difference whether ony - 
on present oe -- fu D. 

he truth at means two different things, one of 
which may deserve words and , tae 
other of which cannot said to deserve an of the 
kind. The original deri of the term im it may be 
thought, a reproach. But, however that may be, there is a 
sense in which envy,so far from being wicked, really amounts 
to no more than a rous without which 
fewer efforts in the world would made, and fewer great 


things achieved. Logicians and scholars have or 
observed upon the of all language to =~ 
names to mental or moral aceToeracies Taeinete 
dency of which the general public views with suspicion 
distrust. In order to check growth it affixes on 
stigma at their very birth. Theorists, idealists, 
empirics, sceptics, cynics, doctrinaires—names wh 
——s were ap to bona fide schools 

—are carry with them a sort of 
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at last understood to 
curse. When we dub a philosopher an idealist or 
we do not merely pe ba he entertains this or 
upon metaphysical subjects. A subtle flavour of 
clings to the name as we fling it, ae or 
convey, the further impression that all such 
heretics ought, in our j t, to be buried in the 
This crust of prejudice, which has collected itself round man 
words, comes down to us from times when the prejudice was 
general against the class which be Jows area case 

The opprobrium of 
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still cleaves to and im 
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implies no necessary disgrace at Such words 
that some similiar good fortune had ha; to themselves ; toevetene, only denote things. They denote bi nt: 
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accompanying inuendo, that the thing in question 
been thought badly of by our g 

grandfathers, who doubtless had the best rensons 
ing. Before sacrificing envy to a moral 
the kind, it is only fair to analyse the ides of envy, 
what it really is, and what it is not. 

Asa mere instinct it is purely and absolute) 
There are few instincts which are not ; and those 
exceptions to the rule are instincts that deserve to 
ppg rather a cone. And the reason ne Se is 
all moral laws, even thoug’ be 
ligion, must be considered as ive, 
possible to conceive of circumstances 
article of the code might ag be 
in particular are bound to think so. If 
own sacred wri they cannot avoid 
ligion at various ages in the world has 
inculcated, opposite practices and habits. 
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with which nature man is neither 
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of under u Po t h 

ressed than w constitutes 
bad act or thought. The indulgence of 


ey need 
and pruning, and the instinct of envy, 
forms of desire, requires this in an es 
the circumstances under which the 


Xuperial Parliament. 


THE BRITISH AMERICAN CONFEDERATION BILL. 
In the Hovsz or Lorps, on the 19th of February, Eanr 


CARNARVON made an able from which we the 
yer rai a 


perfec- | second reading to this bill—one of the most important, 


venture to think, one of the wisest measures introduced for 
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THE ALBION: 








of your lordships. The qu 

shape or avother, has been bef 

One of the problems hardest of 
lonial legislatures is the co 


, the great personal wealth that b 
its members, the respect in which the decisiol 1 
itself pot] held, both a the preseut day y) para nea 
ptive usage— y wanting 

to Senates that may be created in the colonies. WBut though 
it may be impossible to provide an upper house tly repro- 
ducing the characteristics of the House of Lords, in practice 
chamber cannot be d sed with. 

be only one house to ini and carry 
legislation, subject to all the rash and sudden impulses of 
popular feelinge—to all the ey ag and violent storms of 
n. Two principles should be kept steadily,in view in 

the composition of an upper chamber. The fi to make 
that chamber sufficiently strong to resist any new and sudden 
pressure i the second is not to make it so — to be im- 


= ations of a 


either by birth or naturalized by act of Parliament cither here 
or in the Canadian provinces ; he must be thirty years of age, 
and possess freehold property valued at $4,000, over and 
— his debts and liabilities,and he must bea resident in 


elements are 


desirable to reserve to the local Legislatuie agmple a meas- 
ure as possible of local action and self-goverament, of munici- 
pal liberty and freedom, so as to enable them properly to dis- 

those duties which fall to their share. deed, you 
have an illustration of this in some of other colonies at 
the present moment. In Australia, for instance, there is a 
tendency towards disintegration, as is in other lar 
colonies, because those who live at extremities natural 
object to having their affairs m by a central authority 
many hundred miles away. Your lordships will see that we 
have adopted four different heads of classifying our distribu- 
tion of power. First of all, are those subjects which 
are placed under the contfol of the Colonial Parliaments ; 
secondly, those that ited to the management of the 
local Le; ture ; those which are subjects of concur- 
rent legislation ; ly, those which are dealt with 
exceptionally, the head of the Colonial P.rliaments 


y 


are placed these questions which affect the country at large, 
such a8 the mational debt and questions affeciing the trade | / 


and 
not 
po 


of the country, and the raising of the revenue 
direct, but also by indirect taxation ; in fact, the 
Taising meney in the most ample manner is placed 
head. I am also fully alive to the importance of 
being en into with reference to the 

Bay Company ; but it would be only a waste of your 
to efter upon that subject until the question 

is di of. As soon as this latter 

has been determined we may enter into communica- 
the proper quarters, and bring about a satisfactory 
of that most important subject. Laatly, 1 may 
your ae is to bethe name and designation 
State. question may seem to some to be a 
but to x it appears to be one of very consider- 


very man Nevertheless, in considering such a mea- 
sure as the present, it was necessary to discuss each collat- 
eral point. It was very commonly said that the defence of 
Canada would be impossible. Every one must admit that the 
difficulties would, no doubt, be considerable; but,on the 
other hand, it was to be borne in mind that one high mili- 
tary authority had stated that those difficulties were by no 
means insuperable. With the resources which were available 
there was no reason whatever to despair of a defence. 
e persons were in the habit of saying that the burden of 
expenditure was unequally adjusted as between Canada and 
the mother country. He admitted the time was coming, if it 
had not come, when a revision of the apportionment of that 
expenditure would be necessary, and he did not apprebend 
any difficulty whatever on the part of Canada, There had 
been a great deal of misunderstanding and some misrepresen- 
tation on that subject. The Canadians had not been back- 
ward in the matter of expenditure. Much had been done in 
the way of increasing the military strength of that colony. 
Camps had been formed and lets had been receiving in- 
struction at the hands of competent officers. It a 
him that the consolidation of those provinces wu' prove a 
means of making them much more contented than they were 
likely to be if they remuined separate colonies. A stimulus 
would be given to industrial og and to education 
when the consolidation took place. Just as the circle of pub- 
lic opinion was narrowed constitutional government was 
restricted, in the same proportion was there the risk of dis- 
turbance. It was said that a federation only afforded a loose 
and feeble tie. Certainly this was not true in everycase. He 
admitted that certain conditions were necessary in order that 
a federative government should be successful. It was possi- 
ble only in those States which were so akin that they could 
be united and yet so different that they could not be made 
one common body by complete unification. He thought that 
the North American provinces which it was now proposed to 
combine in federative union por those necessary quali- 
fications. It was said also that this federation was the result 
of a compromise. Well, it was founded on a ise, a3 
all confederations must be; but it was not exclusively so. 
The central authority was in the British crown, and this was 
@ security against the collisions which might take place be- 
tween separate States when the central authority was vested 
in those States as a combiped nation. There had been four 
federations—two of them had passed away, two still remain- 
ed. The two which remained were Switzerland, one of the 
8 States in the family of Europe, and the United States, 
one of the greatest of the great nations of the world. Zhe 
‘ederation which was about to be formed would, he hoped, be 
worthy to take its place side by side with the United States of 
America, The time might come when it would rank second in 
size to Russia only. In revenue, in trade, and in shipping it al- 
i ies which eighty years ago, at the 

the United 

ng great State, 

perhaps greater than that of England. But come what might, 
we should yet rejoice that we were neither jealous of the as- 
pirations of those colonies nor indifferent to their desires; 
that we had fostered their growth, recognizing in that growth 
the pillars of our own greatness. By this measure we had 
set the crown to those free institutions which we gave them 
@ quarter of a century ago, and in setting that crown we 
should remove for ever and a day all chances of disunion and 
diff e and jealousy which could exist between the mother 








here have been, as your lordships will 
innumerable suggestions offered upon this 
tes of the 


been submitted to her Majesty she was 

graciously, and, I cannot doubt, most wisely pleased to ap- 

that designation of the united provinces. In future, 

therefore, the names of the separate provinces will disappear, 

E owpaeed will be known as Canada. 1 must alsoexpress 

sscetpchloal principle under which they have lived 20 lone, 
P ple er Ww they have lived so lon; 

and desire to transmit to their descendants, the 

of confederation. I have only to add upon 

t that the confederation as originally contemplated 

to include the whole of the North American 

roposal has not been carried 

ito nce Edward Island, British 

Columbia. Newfoundland and Vancouver's Island will join 

the " common with many leading colonial 

gentlemen [should have been glad if the union between the 

had been closer than it is now proposed to make 

it, but a closer union would not have been sanctioned by the 

atthe present time. The maritime provinces were 

in to merge their local independence in the confedera. 

Canada had also ancestral traditions of long estab- 


a 
reggie at tie she was unwilling to resign. It was also 


t the peculiar form of the constitution of the 

ht give offence to the American govern- 

would be an insult to the good feeling and good 

country to entertain such a notion for a mo- 

said that the commercial policy of Canada was 

while that of the other provinces was a liberal 

: that the effect, therefore, of Canada entering into 

id be to overbear the comparatively free trade 

of the other provinces. Now, this objection proceeded 

know of the facts. The truth was, 

Canada f was not 80 wholly protectionist as many sup- 
posed. the contrary, she was very nearly divided in her 
policy, balance being rather in favour of free trade than 
Within the last twelve months the tariff of Cana- 


Ho 
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country and her child. 
Magna sub ingenti matris se subjicit umbra. 

Earl Carnarvon was then followed by the Marquis of Nor- 
manby, Earl Russell, Lord Monck, and Lord Lyveden, all of 
whom spoke.in most favourable terms of the proposed con- 
federation. That the House of Commons 1s equally unani 
mous would appear from the rapid passage of the bill to its 
third reading. 

In the House or Commons, on the 18th of February, Lord Nass, 
the Chief Secretary for Jreland, introduced two bills forthe set- 
tlement of the question of Tenant Right in Ireland. 

On the Reform question, Mr. Ayrton‘ intimated that Mr. Glad- 
stone was now the leader of the Liberal party and not Lord 
Russell, and that no “ tricks” would be allowed by the former. 

Mr. GLapstone made an able speech, in which he said that the 
time for memceuvres had passed, and urged the Government to 
state definitely their proposals. “ As I understand the case,” he 
said, “ there arein the country and in the House various cur- 
rents of feeling with respect to the subject of Parliamentary re- 
form. Some of these currents are in opposite directions and 
tend to neutralize one another. Some are in favour of extensive 
enfranchisement, others fearful of it. They are opposed to each 
other ; but I venture to say there is one poweriul and prevailing 
feeling, which, 1 think, pervades nearly the whole community 
united, and which likewise is reflected faithfully and generall 
within these walls without reference to political opinion, and 
that is a strong and earnest—I might venture to say, an absorb- 
ing and overpowering—desire that we should now, within the 
limits of this Session, arrive at length at a legislative settlement 
of the question, There being that desire in the House and the 
country, it follows that what we wish for includes this important 
point likewise : that the question should be settled, if possible, 
by those ia power. It is wholly out of the ability and capacity 
of any set of men, to conduct the deliberations of this House to a 
real and satisfactory issue with respect to the representation of the 
people, unless they be the responsible advisers of the Crown. 
As tar as I am individually concerned, I have expressed my per- 
fect willingness and earnest desire to cooperats with the present 
Government for effectual, and, above all, an early settlement of 
this question. What we are anxious for is that the Govern- 
ment should avail themselves of this favourable state of feeling, 
and take all steps to conduct to a practical effect this disposition 
so generally{prevailing in the House,” 

greeing with Mr. Ayrton that there was no danger of the 
tactics of 1859 being repeated, and promising that he did not in- 
tend to withdraw the assent he had previously given to the 
mode of ure, he pressed Mr. Disraeli to reconsider his deter- 
mination not to give any detailed information as to the views of 
the Government until Monday next, and pointed out how incon- 








f| venient and dilatory was this splitting up of the -Ministeria) ex- 


lanation into two parts, since it was next to a that the 
‘ouse could proceed at once to a satisfactory uscion of the 


ed | resolutions on Monday next, after hearing Mr. Disraeli’s supple- 


mentary explanation. 
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OUR LONDON CORRESPONDENCE. 


Just to give an idea of the extent to which all public interest | ‘ 


“lat the moment centres upon the intractable bogie of Reform, 


let me name a few subjects, now before us and each well worth 
attention, that are regarded with profound indifference,—There’s 
the Confederation of British North America, the bill for effect- 
ing which was read @ second time, last night, in the Upper 
House, Earl Russell sad the Marquis of Normanby (late Gover 


to! break, d pri 


pcommon complaint with youth. 


nor of Nova Scotia) both hinting at the possibility of entire sepa- 
ration from the mother country. And hereupon I may as well 
state frankly that such separation is much desired here, for the 
obvious reaeon that it would vastly simplify our relations with 
the United States. But this topic, I know, is and will be often 
handled editorially in your columns, I only desire’to mention 
& few of those that are neglected, because we are all absorbed 
by the exceeding difficulties of the situation. Let me continue 
my list, taking them up bap-hazard, without reference to their 
comparative importance —There’s the late suspicious gathering 
of Irish gentry at Chester, whose designs upon castle and ar- 
moury were undoubtedly pr ted by Mr. Walpole’s prompt 
action, at which fools and party hacks have been good enough 
to sneer.—There’s the quasi-outbreak of these same va; ‘ 
in County Kerry, galvanised into action by the presence possi- 
bly of Head-Centre Stephens, certainly of some American- 

bernians who emelt powder during the late civil war. What 
a contrast between the patriotism of these idiots, and that of 
the recently deceased Mr. Dargan!—There’s the Jamaica out- 
to the commenced proceedings against Brigadier- 
General Nelson and Lieutenant Brand, R.N., which fo: low 
the prosecution, or persecution, of Governor Eyre, and give rise 
to a flourish of courtesies.—There’s tbe Cretan question. that 
the European powers are shirking, wisely timorous about being 
drawn into a war.—There’s the case of the Zornado, where- 
upon, if George Canning were alive and Foreign Secretary, we 
should probably ere this time have been trying to bombard 
Cadiz.—There’s the Cattle Plague, not quite stamped out.— 
There’s the Royal Commission cnnetaiel to investigate the 
working of the Trades’ Union, on which I must pause for a mo- 
ment, to oe a notion of the difficulties that stand in the 
way. One of the members of the Commission, an M.P., told me 
the other day this fact. He himself, in 1859, was one of a com- 
mittee nominated by the Social Science Association to look into 
the same matter. alf-a-dozen young lawyers, accustomed to 
— and sifting evidence, laboured off and on for twelve 
months, and in that time got through one half the subject, hav- 
ing been able to deal only with the working-men, not with the 
employers. The result was a Report in six hundred pages !— 
There’s the combinatien among cotton operatives and coal- 
miners, for the purpose of generally limiting the time of labour 
to eight hours per day.—There’s the decision of Vice-Chancel- 
lor Malins on the liability of stock-holders in “limited” com- 
panies, which has not contributed to the comfort of a public al- 
ready scared.—There are all sorts of measures announced 
Government at the opening of the session, the promise of whi 
would, it was hoped, assist them in staving off Reform.—There’s 
the fight over ritualism in the Church of England.—There’s a 
general assault upon the Board of Admiralty, as a cumbrous 
and unconstitutional establishment.—There’s a discovery that 
imported chignons are often filled with animalcule eggs, and 
that these are hatched into pernicious life by the warmth of 
sweet woman’s neck. 

Now the public, like Gallio, “ cares for none of these things ;” 
or at least members of Parliament do not. In company, a few 
nights since, with several of these legislators, and all of the Lib- 
eral side, I could not but laugh in my sleeve at their excessive 
anxiety that the Conservatives chould bring in, and pass, some 
sort, any sort, of a Reform bill. There is indeed something 
= ludicrous in the uncertainty that prevails. That Mr. 

raeli has missed the rarest chance of consolidating the power 
of his friends, I agree with almoet all men in thinking. Whether 
he will yet change his tactics, I cannot say ; for he resists all 
appeals, and vows to keep his secret till Monday next, the per- 
plexed Whigs meanwhile having postponed their caucus—the 
term is not inapplicable—until Tuesday following, instead of 
holding it to-morrow as was pro, Through all the mist, 
however, two certainties crop up. One is that, among six bun- 
dred and fifty-eight members of the House of Commons, there 
are not fifty-eight who really desire any change whatever. Mr. 
Bright and Mr. Mill and a few prominent Radicals are sincere 
in wishing for extended franchise, and other alterations'in the sys- 
tem; but depend upon it, the ruck of the Whigs and their satel- 
lites hate the name of Reform as sincerely as Lord Derby him- 
self, That's one fact, The other is, that both the leading 
parties in the state are equally split and divided in sentiment. 
There’s as wide a gap between Mr. Gladstone and Mr. ht, © 
as there is between Mr. Disraeli and Lord Cranbourne. e 
excessive urbanity of the Opposition is lauded by their organs 
as patriotic, chivalrous, and all the rest of it. Unmitigated 
gammon! They are terribly afraid of being forced back into 
office again, until the actual tenants have settled the troublesome 
uestion. What happens, you will know, in at léast, before 
is letter reaches you; but I, who do not believe that we are 
guing to the ¢ogs, who think that we can throttle the roughs, 
that the working-classes are not altogether us, and who 
care not a jot who is in and who is out—I s uietly at the 
perplexities around me. On the whole also, as a Liberal, I am 
not ill-pleased to have the Tories on the Treasury Bench, be- 
cause we can more, in the way of reforming abuses, out of 
their weakness, than we can do out of the strength of the Whigs. 
So, as I say, I wait with tranquil mind the course of events, 

There was some disappointment felt at the Queen delivering 
her speech on the 0; g of Parliament, through the mouth of 
the Lord Chancellor. Her Majesty’s loyal subjects look also in 
vain for a resumption of regal ts and the gracious hospital- 
vs 4 a nog The Pres a me of last in these matters 

again put forth ; an rincess of Wales is, in 9 measure, 
to occupy the queenly place. By the way, this ledy is an 
invalide, suffering from an attack of acute rheumatism, not a 
On Saturday last, the Prince 
was suddenly summoned to her bedside, while on a sporting ex- 
pedition to Windsor ; and even last night a bulletin was issued, 
which I am glad to say, is not alarming, for it speaks of amend- 
ment. Indeed, the symptoms could not have been serious at any 
time, for on Sanday night [ found myself for an hour quite un- 
expectedly in company with the royal patient’s husband, as he 
sat smo his ¢! and quietly chatting with his friends. 
This was at the Cosmopolitan Club, one of most in 
resorts in London, the members being very few in aumber 
solely made up of men distinguished in poiltical, literary, 

or ic, life. Not a man was named to me, of the twen 





trast with the luxurious appurtenances of the Cli 
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member, and often in. 
There is much talk about town respecting 





























THE ALBION. 





customary grace 
Courts, sir.”—“ Indeed,”’ said the astonished a. “ why, 
don’t look much better than the old ones !”—Since I last 
‘wrote, many copious descriptions of these plans, and many dis- 
sertations on the whole subject, have appeared in print. me 
of these, or extracts from them, have doubtless been transferred 
your columns ; and I shall not therefore risk wearisome repe- 
tition by going at length into the merits of each, or any, omee 
f 3 


s 


, titor, or by discoursing generally on the various orders o} 


tecture. The whole theme and this special show are suggestive 
; but I shall limit myself to two or three remarks, that 
ocour to me individually.—And in the first place [ invite tbe 


i 


reader to call up before his mind’s eye a structure that is | that 


to cover eight acres of ground! Eight acres of law courts! 
Think of it! More than eleven hundred rooms, large and smail, 
for the accommodation of one blind Goddess! Whata suite she 
must have in ber train! How complicated have become her dis- 
ng In the next place, let the reader, en if 
have in his temperament the slightest grain of cynicism, 
consider the moral fitness of elaborate and costly ornamentation 
bestowed u an edifice wherein an immense amount of mental 
torture will be inflicted daily on a portion of our fellow crca- 
tures, and where will be practiced without interruption all the 
refinements of forensic cruelty. The cynic will perhaps con- 
clude that, if the fitness of things had much influence in these 
days, counsellors learned in the law would have to plead within 
four blank walls,.and the exterior of Astrea’s lodging would be 
as plain and unattractive as that of a penitentiary. Again, no 
reasonable person can object to the vast, unappropriated, and 
accumulating funds in keeping of the Court of Chancery, and 
almost surely free from possible claimants—no one can object, I 
say, to the funds, or a portion of them, being invested in this 
concentsating project. I confess, however, that I smile grimly, 
when I find that actual suitors are to be taxed, ever so lightly, 
for its furtherance. My lawyer frieuds—and they are here, as 
lsewhere, the best educated of men ald the cheeriest of com- 
or pei me that this is all right, that justice will be expe- 
, and that the suitors themselves will be the gainers, I 
laugh, believing on my conscience that the real gainer will be 
the bewigged advocate himself, who will hereafter be able to 
skip about, in and among ig Dee Pleas, Exchequer, 
Probate, Divorce, Admiralty, lesiastical, Appellate, and 
Bankruptcy Courts,; here cajole a Jury and there argue,before a 
Bench, and all without losing his precious twenty minutes in 
cabbing it through blockaded streets, bet Westminster, Lin- 
colns Inn, and Doctors Commons. Notfone plaintiff, or defend- 
ant, I take it, in a thousand, will ever care whether it be amid 
carved stone-work and all — devices of art, or amid the 
dreary surroundings of dull bricks and mortar, that his cause is 
lost or won. For most of the simpletons or the unfortunates, whose 
rights and properties are to be canvassed and adjudicated in 
“ marble halls,” the great temple will be that of our Lady of 
of Sorrow. The delectation will be for the lawyers; why 
should not their incomes or profits be taxed ?—These views of 
mine, I know, are set down as preposterous; nor will any one 
listen to themeeriously. I may add, too, that they sink away to 
no is even in my own mind, as my esthetic sympathies 
revel in the contemplation of this magnificent metropolitan im- 
ne ye Fancy a frontage of seven hundred feet to the 
trand, a parallelogram in fact of seven by five hundred feet, 
bounded by the Strand, Clement’s Inn, Carey Street, and a new 
street sixty feet broad, running side by side with Chancery Lane, 
and taking the place of old Bell Yard. No wonder the com 
peting itects have forgotten the injunction of the commis 
sioners, to the effect that adornment was to be made subservien- 
to usefulness, and have launched out into all imaginable splent 
dours! No wonder the public, in its satisfaction at the con- 
templated disappearance of the miserable rookeries now cum- 
bates the ground in all their moral and physical unwholesome- 
ness, never troubles itself as to the future destiny of the haplese- 
evicted ! “ Away with them ; humanity will be the gainer,” says 
the ane a taste, “> all pea oe looking Lg my to the 
charm of a sumptuous e, peering upwaris in imagina- 
tion to the lofty towers are to be. How far the professional 
enthusiasts have been carried away by the opportunity for a 
j om their estimates, 
joners supplied very full specifications as to what was 
required, embracing an immense variety of detail and of specific 
measurements, But they also set down the sum of seven hundred 
fifty thousand pounds as the cost, with perhaps a slight ex- 
tra ortwo. The competitors all start with more than a million 
sterling, four among them ranging at about one and a quarter, 
two at about one and a half, and the highest surpassing two 
millions of pounds by an odd fifty thousand or so, 

Much rubbish bas appeared in print touching the style most 
for the new Courts. Saxou, Norman, and Gothic, 
have recommended, for certain far-fetched historical rea- 
sone, with which there is no need to trouble you. I myself, as I 
have hinted, think that the unadorned, or penitentiary, style 
would be most suitable ; but then I am in @ minority of one, 
The eleven architects—one of the invited having declined to 
compete—have all pitched upon the Gothic, with more or less of 
modification ; and this, probably, because it is more in accordance 
with the taste of the day, more readily admits of division and 
subdivision into infinite and lends itself better to the 
introduction of towers, w! the Commissioners themselves 
} wo aonb convenient d tories of deeds, wills, records, and 

ts, One competitor 
in 
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only, Mr. Garling, bas sent in— 

eagees oe be Does Gothic, which I do not admire—an 

al tive, in the mixed Italian and Renaissance style, which 

Cate aS the number. It must be remem- 
however, that when 








| the 
then a grand 


The | have been more than 


aspect, at either-end of the Strand front. Were these intended 
oo warning to such pumas ty, 900 mualt see BEES 
expensive Ww are more appropriate 
hall in Mr. Brandon's set of draw that 

reminds one of the interior of Westminster A' j or an- 
other, by whom I forget, which savours strongly of a crystal 
palace, or a railway station. idity of movement no more 
su, itself than Religion, w one enters the arena of 
conflict, But architects deal with solid material, and in- 

d us with artistic, not moral, adaptations, Else Mr. Water- 
house, the very successful constructor of the new Courts of Jus- 


tice at Manchester, 
walls, in his interior of the t of en’s Bench, two sen- 
tences, good enough in their way, but odd when combined. On 
one wall may be read: “ The Truth, the Whole Truth ;” on the 
other : “ i i 
glad to say, have become the absolute property of the Govern- 
meat, It pays each Architect eight hundred pounds, though 
sum does not nearly cover the expense of preparing euch 
multiplicity of plans in a manner so perfect and finished. 1 
know that one of the architects has spent fifteen hundred pounds 
on his plans, All, however, are brought very prominently before 
the public; palmam qué merutt ferat / 

‘Thus in one branch of art, at least, it ia gratifying to find that 
the English school has made brilliant progress. For I observe 


note it ial! ity of London, our *‘ down town,” 
where, ipnaseet tones and obecure holes and corners, are to be 
seen some absolute gems of architecture. A sweep of Broad 
Street—broad comparatively, and not otherwise—is so magnifi- 
cently filled with palatial insurance offices and banks, that I al- 
most fancied myself in the Strada Nuova of Genoa.—Would that 
I could say as much in bebalf of our painters! But the death of 
Nelson and the meeting of Wellington and Blucher, frescoed on 
the walls of an important ball in the House of a ene really 
galled me to the quick. Verily Trafalgar and Waterloo are 
avenged in the eyes of Frenchmen. My sole comfort is that all 
these frescoes sho ¥ signs of imminent decay. What a mercy! The 
Gods forbid that Maclise and some others, calling themselves 
historical painters, should’ever be enabled to achieve a mural 
immortality ! 

A few words concerning still another of the Arts. Do not let 
it be su that, here in London, music is to be heard 
only at the Italian opera, and by the fashionables of either sex 
during the season. Never in my experience of the Conservatoire 
in Paris, and of the Philharmonic Societies both of London and 
New York, have I heard any thing so absolutely perfect as the 
performance—on Saturday afternoon last, at St. James’s Hall— 
of Beethoven’s piano-forte trio in B flat, op. 97. It was played 

Schumann, with accompaniments on the violin by 


latter are the acknow! masters on their res ve instru- 
mente, the lady pianist dividing the suffrages of conniosseurs, 
and popular favour, with Mr. Hallé and Arabella Goddard. 
Widow of Robert Schumann, to whose memory she is passion- 
ately devoted, b ticism accuses her of manifesting more 
intensity of feeling as interpreter of his compositions, than she 
bestows upon the works of other composers, If this be so, she 
must indeed be a miracle; for it is impossible to conceive any 
thing more conscientious and tender than her manner of render- 
ing this cular bit of Beethoven. As for Joachim, the Hun- 
eee will only say this: since I heard Paganini in 4! boy- 
d, I bave never until now, been really enraptured by the 
violin. Musical knowledge—altogether differing from musical 
sensibility—is probably required, to make a man enthusiastic 
over this instrument. But in listening to Joachim, the sensation 
is altogether new. There is no sense of difficulties overcome. It 
seems'the most natural thing in the world that the violin should 
be played just so, and not otherwise ; or, as a fine critic has well 
expressed it: ‘ So little does this model artist obtrude his own 
individuality, that it is not until bis performance has come to an 
end that the thought strikes us how wonderful it bas been.” 
Piatti being the worthy successor of the Lindley and Dragonetti 
of long ago, you may suppose what the trio must have been. 
The marvel of all was the equal and absolute self-denial, so to 
speak, of the three players, ‘There wasn’t the faintest semblance 
of rivalry—none of the “now it’s my turn,” “now you shall 
hear me,” so common in performers of eminence. Each gave 
himself, or herself, to the author ; and though the piano domi- 
nated, the stringed parts being accompaniments only, there was, I 
say, no assertion of its superiority. Beethoven’s would 
. And I am told that such de- 
lights are not rare, at these inexpensive and well-patronized 
concerts. 
In one of my letters from Geneva, I mentioned the suits 
b ht respectively by the French Literary Association and by 
a 
Ps) 





iety of Dramatic Authors, against the publisher of a 
newspaper and againet the M of the Geneva Thea- 
tre, for infraction of copyright under treaty obligations, In the 
former case, Paul Féval, the novelist, went down to Geneva to 
lead, or, rather, to make a Judgment in both affairs 
Ce bees ven against the Swiss appropriators of other men’s 
works. romance writer recovered 2500 francs, by way of 
damages ; the dramatist, 50. 

The frequent engagements and occupations of a London-life 
have hitherto prevented my visiting either of the Chese-Clubs, 
whereof I may perhaps find a word to say, for the entertainment 
of old friends at the University Building in Washington Square. 
For their sake, however, in case apy of them should deign to 
look over this gossip, I set down a curious fact that has come 
within my personal knowledge, The actor, in fact, is a near re- 
lative of my own. Many years a cavalry officer in India, in the 
Bombay Presidency, he has lately been appointed to a political 
station, the duties of which require him to travel about fre- 

uently among the Rajahs and other tates. A devotee to 
ess and a tal player, he found his evenings very dull with- 
out his favourite game. But there wasa remedy. He bad been 
in the habit of playing with a native—they are much given to 
chees—at his station. To add one to a suite of servants and fol- 
lowers is trifle in the East; so my friend forthwith engaged 
his accustomed antagonist to accompany him on his rounds ; 
ond, stan Gnas fn ove, bho now eal Radon lage 
and his chese-player. Do you wonder at extravagance 
member what wages are in New York; and learn that this man’s 
are fifteen ra or, about six dollars, per month. For this he 
finds himself in board and lodging, and without doubt also in 


London, Feb, 20. W. Y. 
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THE RAYMOND RESOLUTION—THE “ ALBION.” 


Under the above caption our contemporary, The Irish Peo- 

ple, comes to the rescue of the Hon. “ Know-Nothing,” Henry 

J. Raymond, in the following handsome manner. Verily, the 

late New York Representative may yet become a trusted 

Fenian leader : pe ai 
in 

Dis ray Sn Sonat Stare Sa 


. | patty tarbans and clean white muslin robes. 
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was ved, referred * Commi Foreign Af- 
airs,’ where it on or 
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tig proponed consolidation of the British North 
can vinces, into a single confederacy, it is not 
ight of impertinence, but ridiculous) 
pronounced so by even the ‘ Young Lesetoen’ 

this weak buncombe resolution was undoubt- 
to win the support of, in the next election.” 


the publication of sentiments like the forego- 






















all er contrary to that designed 
g tact only to'nipal ovaty testionsomeent 

y 
at further m : encroachments on this soil, but to 
sweep all vestiges of provincialism and royalty from off the 
American — Let Mr. Raymond, then, but persevere 
in the good work has ini , and he must succeed in 


apite of all the “ htful men” of the Aléion. No doubt 

ogiand has her scores of such “thoughtful mep” in our 
mi Some of themare set to watch the Fenians and to 
distract their cou: 
most vital interests if, 
other “thoughtful men” 
diplomacy — coun or her safety be even remote! 
endangered. The U. 


. B. look out for 
“ thoughtful men.” , 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, MARC 1867. 
European News. .. 


The sudden announcement per Atlantic cable, 
ral Peel, Earl Carnarvon, and others of less note 
signed their positions in the Derby Ministry, 
main feature of the week’s news. We are not yet 
with the particulars in reference to these changes, 
be presumed that the action of the extra-Con 
rai Peel is owing to the acknowledged necessity on 
of Earl Derby that a departure should be made from the min- 

prog Tanged previous to the Par- 
liament—by the actual introduction of a Reform Bill. ile 
we can readily understand what prompted the of Ge- 
neral Peel, we cannot so clearly comprehend what led to the 
resignation of Karl Carnarvon, who we have been lately led 
to consider one of the more liberal and progressive members 
of the Cabinet, more incliningto the Lord Stanley ¢ of 
stateemanship than resembling that of Earl Derby 
for it must be remembered that the son, although in 
ministry, is much more liberally inclined than the 


























It is not very certain, however, that the reform q has 
anything to do with the resignation of Earl Carnaryon, but 
that it was rather his connexion with the Natal Tic— 
the correspondence on the famous Colenso case been 


moved for by the Bishop of London on the 15th ultimo, in the 
House of Lords, and leading to a spirited debate. While 


tion of the Colonial bodies to the Mother Church in all things 
Earl Carnarvon in his official capacity, it would appear insists, 
that in civil and temporal matters, the colonial ghurch is al- 
ready separated from the established English chuteh, but finds 
himself in a dilemma, and unable to reconcile thefecent judg- 
ment of Lord Romilly with the decisions of the Privy Coun- 
cil. We can only await the mails of the 34 inst, in order to 


solve the real difficulty on this head. The Duke@f Bucking- 
ham, who steps from the Presidency of the to the Co- 
lonial Secretaryship, is a somewhat older than Earl 


Carnarvon, but is yet in middle life. That 
honourable man, the giving up of his 
psy off his father’s private debts, most fully 
is considered an excellent business man, 









tary, and the choice is no doubt as good an one as was IeR to 
the Premier. The Duke of Buckingham will be 
by our provincial friends north of us, as forming one 
Prince of Wales’ suite while on his tour through the 
ces, but was then known as the Marquis of Chandos. 
Sir John Pakingham has succeeded Gen. Peel as Secretary 
of war, and Mr. Adderly—Under-colonial Secretary— gives 
place to Mr. Corry,a name comparatively unknown, while 
Mr. Cave steps from the Vice-Presidency, to the Presidency 
of the Board of Trade. We cannot, however, but feel that 
all these arrangements are probably but temporary after all, 
as the question of reform which was to have been brought 
forward by the government on the 11th inst., we are inform- 
ed by telegrapb, has been postponed till the 18th, when the 
“ Derby-Disraeli Bill ” will be forthcoming, but we fear om too 
short notice to bea soand one. It is quite apparent now 
that the days of the present ministry are 

this bill proves to be one that Mr. Gladstone and his 

can endorse and sustain by their votes. 





_Thas the Opposition in Parliament have now the advantage 





the High Church party zealously insist upon the subordina- ~ 
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is quite clear, since the present G 





















ment has already been 
forced from its first position, and. divided Councils adds 
not a little tothe emb ‘ remaining Ministers. 
We cannot but regret that Earl D did not remain firm in 
his old way, and allow the resi of Lord Stanley, when 
a “ Liberal-Conservative” go puld have been formed 












under Mr, Gladstone and Lord Stank 
have given expression to the real 
As it is, we fear that the concessions 
Disraeli have come too late, and that Ly 
more liberal portion of the present Mir 
together with their more insincere collesgut 

The Eastern question still continues to attract the attentionof 
Europe,and it is said that Russia has strongly Grged the Sublime 
Porte to cede the island of Candia to Gre On the other 
hand it is announced from Venice that “despatches have 
been received from the south which ind that a general 
rising of the Christians throughout Turkey is feared.” Gari- 
baldi, it is said, is again personally fittingjout for the fray. 

From Germany, we are informed that Count Bismark 
has laid the draft of a new Constitution ir Northern Ger- 
many before the Confederate Parliament ; that Herr Simson 
has been chosen President of the Parliagaent, and that the 
King is giving banquets to the mem thereof, which all 
indicates unity of councils and recon jon generally. We 
bave nothing further in reference to Confederation bill in 
the House of Commons, but p at before we again go 
to press the bill will have fi passed, and become a 





ombined, that would 

ment of the nation. 
f Earl Derby and Mr. 
d Stanley, and the 
will finally fall 



































jaw. It is said that a bill will forthwith introduced pro- 
viding for the Imperial of £4,000,000 sterling for 
the construction of the In’ Railway, which news we 
hope will prove true. 

lespatch announces the death of 


By known as “ Artemus Ward.” 
, England, on the 7th inst. 
The State of Maine, and the New Northern Kingdom. 
We observe that the “ Committee on Federal Relations,” in 
of the State of Maine, has just made “a Report” 
in the Governor’s Message relating to the British 
Confederation. Some of our American contem- 
would fain make us believe that the action of this Le- 
Committee is intended as a decided protest against the 
Confederation, or Nationalization, but we would ra- 
consider the purport of the resolutions complimentary than 
to their northern neighbours, the benefits of whose 
government they would themselves even like to share. 
Committee, in their preamble, go back more than two hun- 
fed and fifty years, and review the rise and continued pros- 
perity of “Great Britain’s Colonial Empire’—which they 
justly consider “the wonder of this age”—and finally wind 
up by asserting that “ probably, no new form of government 
cam be devised, so generous in its administration and so free 
from just irritation, as that under which the North American 
provinces are this Jay held by Great Britain.” 
Of course they cover up such sweeping assertions as these, 
by a very thin veneer of loyalty to their present connexion 
: professed attachment to the Republican institutions and 
of their own government; but when they go on to 
show that even comparatively slow New Brunswick has, 
during the last decade, “increased at the rate of twenty-six 
(26) per cent., while that of Maine, with similar characteristics 
in soil, climate and physical resources, increased only at the 
rate of eight per cent,” they very candidly admit and give 
prominence to a fact of singular significance, particularly 
when coupled with the above assertions. While this Com- 
mittee throw a little “buncombe” into their report by going 
on to assert that “any invasions of the rights of the people of 
British North America, made in the interest of monarchical 
governments and against the wishes of the people, are as 
clearly violation of the principles of the Monroe Doctrine, 
so called, as was the invasion of Mexico by Imperial France,” 
they, on the otlier band, very properly, “ discard all though:s 
of the annexation of the North American Provinces to this 
” and leave them rather to “enjoy, without inter- 
that form of governmert most congenial to the tastes, 
habits, and interests of the people, in the assurance that no- 
thing but friendly relations can grow out of the existing state 
of ” 












Yet, after making these sensible remarks in the preamble, 
in the resolutiona, turn about again, and recommend 
“ tBe United States Government to interpose,” and remon- 
against the establishment of “any system of govern- 
in North America, the influence of which would en- 
the friendly relations of the people of the British 
_ provinces with the people of the United States.” 

Now, after perusing attentively the contradictory and 
illogical remarks aud suggestions of this Maine committee, we 
beg most respectfully to suggest that the next committee take 
seriously into consideration the true interests of the State of 
Maine, and resolve that “inasmuch as Maine, from its posi- 
*tion forms only a peninsular to the United States, while it is 
nearly surrounded by the prosperous Provinces of British 
North America, which are now unitedly about to become a 
nation, and inasmuch as the State ie bound by ties of com- 
merce and by bands of railroad iron to these Provinces, and 
may at once become the natural entrepot from the ocean to a 
large and rapidly increasing portion thereof, and inasmuch 
furthermore as they feel that they would enjoy a stable gov- 
ernment by the change, that they there pectfally ask the 
United to permit them, as an ‘ independent 





British Provinces and the British Government, with a view 
to becoming part of the new kingdom.” 

On the part of the Provinces, or rather the “ New Kingdom 
of Canada,” we will promise the people of the State of Maine 
a respectful hearing, and moreover think we can safely say 
that in such an event our friends st the North will agree 
(without formal legislation either) to construct the long 
coveted Railway, connecting their State capital, Bangor, with 
the neighbouring cities of Halifax and St. John. On the 
contrary we cannot agree to pay any portion of the National 
Debt of the late United States, but only that of the State of 
Maine, which State shall, in such a contingency, participate in 
all the advantages enjoyed by, and become a component part 
of, the new Northern mation. 

We shall, in the meantime await, with all the equanimity 
that we can command, the report of the next Congressional 
Committee cf the outlying and uneasy State of Maine. 





Congress. 
The Thirty-uinth Congress sat steadily through the closing 
hours of its final session. The Senate failed to pass the 
Colorado bill over the President’s veto, but both Houses 
agreed in ignoring the Presidential will regarding the Tenure 
of Office and the Reconstruction bills—a veto of the latter 
measure having been sent in on Saturday. The tax bill as 
finally passed fixes the duty on cotton at 2} cents per lb.; 
allows gas companies to continue charging the tax to con- 
sumers, and imposes a duty of one dollar per gallon 
on grape brandy. The tariff bill which passed the House 
of , Representatives on July 27, 1866, was adopted by the 

















warmth. Last evening “Fra Diavyolo” was announced 
with Miss Kellogg still the reigning “(Btar, and to-day 
Miss Hauck will sing the music of Amina, at amatinée, On Mon- 
a “Star of the North” will be presented; on Tuesday 
Favorite,” and on Wednesday “Faust.” We look forward 
with interest to the debut of Mme. Parepa-Rosa. The particular 
ogning bas not pot hese. 2 Somveneek, 
lormance * on Tuesday evening at Stein- 
way Hall, gave musical amateurs another o portunity of bearin; 
Mme. Parepa-Rosa in the interpretation of the inspired Hand 
for whose Mag A is 80 fe suited. The feature of the 
, the Feraphim air, was given with an exaltation that 
will not soon be forgotten by the large wo) end The choruses 
marked improvement, on the part of the society, over 
those of the ‘ Messiah.” The most prominent, “ Fixed in 
Everlasting Seat ;” ‘ Hear us, oh God!” and “Great 
As Tees sanoaneed, “Judas 
com; 
singing at the Olympic, have been engaged at the Stadt tooatre 
and are performing to large houses on the off-nights to Dawison. 
* Faust” and the “ ic Flute” have been given with the usual 
caste. Mr. Harrison, of Irving Hall, and several of the artists 
who have taken part in the numerous orchestral concerts duri: 
the present season conducted by Mr. Theo. Thomas, have off 
the latter a benefit entertainment to take place on Wednesday 
evening, March 13, at Steinway Hall, placed at their dispoeal by 
Messrs. Steinway and Sons. It is not necessary that we should 
say anything at this late date, to urge readers of the Albion to at- 
tend a concert given in honour of one who has dom® so much for 
Inusic in the American hee | nye We have from time to time 
our app tion of his services, and called attention to 
the work in which he has so faithfully laboured. As Mr. Thomas 
oral bomen = a 18th pena, this will be the public’s 
pportunity for the present of personally at: - 
teem tor this capable artis t. " 7 COERE ae ee 








Drama. 


A new comedy by Watts Phillips, entitled “ Investment,” was 
produced at Wallack’s theatre on Tuesday evening. Its story, 





Senate. The bills relating to legislative appropriations, 
compound interest, naval appropriations, making valid 
the proclamations of the President during the late 
war, fortification, bankrupts, and army appropriations, 
were also passed. The Honse Judiciary Committee pre- 
sented reports on the impeachment question and the 
alleged want of proper energy displayed in the 
pursvit of Surratt. A final and definite report on impeach- 
ment was not submitted, owing to the want of time and the 


that the further investigation of the charges be transferreg to 
the next Congress. All the facts intervening between the 
flight of Surratt and his capture are detailed by the commit- 
tee, and the testimony constrains them to report that due dili- 
gence was not exercised for his arrest. The Senate confirmed 


Hugh Ewing as Minister Resident at the Hague. 

The Fortieth Congress was organized at noon on Monday, by 
the election of Bevjamin F. Wade, of Ohio, to be President 
pro. tem. of the Senate, and of Schuyler Colfax to be speaker 
ofthe House. In the Senate reconstruction bills have been of- 
fered by Messrs. Sumner and Wilson. The latter alo intro- 
duced a bill providing for the vacating of the municipal of- 
fices of Alexandria, Va., for the reason that the incumbents 
have refused to obey the laws of the United States. The refusal 
of the officers at Alexandria to receive the negro vote at the 
election on the 5th inst., constitutes the offence complained of. 
The committee on printing was instructed to inquire what 


the proceedings and debates of Congress. The joint resolu- 
tion appropriating $50,000 for the Paris Exposition purposes, 


Congress, but was not ready in time for the President’s sig- 
nature, was introduced and passed. The House passed bills 
and resolutions providing for an adjournment of both Houses 
from the 11th inst. to the 8th of May next; providing for the 


the impeachment of the President to the judiciary committee 
of the present Congress with power to sit during the recess, 
and repealing the act by which the County of Alexandria, in 
the District of Columbia, was ceded to Virginia. 


—__>—__—__- 


PAusic. 


Manager Maretzek inaugurated his new season of Italian opera, 
in Brooklyn, instead of New York, with ‘‘ Martha,’’ Miss Kellogg 
assuming the title réle. We know not why the island city was 
thus slighted, unless from a vague impression which may have 
existed in the managerial mind, that his New York patrons were 
not capable of assisting at so important a ceremony as the pro- 
duction of the first opera of the sesson, so soon after the exhaust- 
ing gaieties of Friday’s ball. However this may be, it is certain 
that the residents of Brooklyn appreciated the favour shown 
them, Their pleasant Academy of Music has never been thrown 
open to a larger audience than that which filled its seats, and 
thronged its corridors, on Tuesday evening. The inspiration in- 
separable from “full benches” affected the artists, one and all, 
and the result was a performance nearly perfect. Of Miss Kel- 
logg’s Martha it is unnecessary to speak in detail, its great merit 


tion, the interest of the evening centered in Mme. Natali-Testa, 
who made her début in the rollicking part of Nancy, into which 
she entered with a spirit and just conception of ite requirements, 
that augurs the most brilliant achievements in the future, Her 
success was instant and decided, The other parts sustained by 
Baragli and Antonucci were equally well interpreted. On Thurs- 
day evening the ever-welcome, but until recently sadly-neglected, 
“ Barber,” was sung at the rebuilt edifice in Fourteenth Street, 
with the same acceptable cast with which it was given last au- 
tumn at Winter Garden. Miss Kellogg introduced a romanza by 
Mazio, and the song in which she produces so decided a sensa- 
tion, “She’s Fooling Thee.” The house was large and brilliant 
the toilettes,which the inevitable accidents of the ball had slightly 

having been restored to their pristine splen- 





Congress 
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dour, and the artists were welcomed with quite an English 








many important questions involved, and it was recommended | 4 


the appointment of John A. Dix as Minister at Paris, and of 


further legislation is necessary to insure the publication of 


which passed both houses at the close of the last session of 


registration of voters in the South; referring the matter of 


being universally admitted. Apart from her admirable persona- | recei 


d by its title, is that of several people of various degrees 
of honesty, who make investments which prove good in the case 
of a few—bad in the case of most. The author has evidently ex- 
pended much effort in creating for his play a financial atmos- 
phere, and has sown it liberally with such terms as “ prospectus,” 
“shares,” “dividends,” “settling day,” “ selling out,” etc., 
which rather make the conversation of the characters amusing, 
than impress us with the conviction that Mr. Phillips is quite as 
au fait in the mysteries of the stock exchange, as he would have 































tain bubble speculations, which, of course, ultimately burst, and 
involve him and an only daughter, Blanche, in ruin. At this junc- 
ture a supposed worn-out lead mine on his estate in Wales sud- 
denly becomes valuable; a previously rejected suitor ot his 
daughter falls heir to a fortune, and all ends happily. Intimately 
connected with the fortunes of Sir Arthur, are a brother and 
sister, Jonathan Garroway and Mrs. Chicane, The brother leads 
the Baronet into the net, and the sister, who has also watrimo- 
nial designs, ee his release. The parts are well played by Mr. 
Morant. The palm is, however, by gen: con- 

sent, awarded to Mr. J.W. Wallack, who, as Sir Arthur, made the 
. His scene with Owen Percival, his 
daughter’s suitor, is very carefully elaborated, and with re- 
sult. The comparison of the aiders and abettors of fraudulent 
speculations, to the wreckers who formerly on the Welsh coast 


of the farce element in the 8 of William a ipatetic 
bill-broker; Tawdry, Mrs. Gnkoane’s maid, anda epsculatinn foot. 
man, represented — Young, Mrs. Sefton, aud Mr. William- 
son, respectively. humour of the part of Kite was genuine, 
but that of the scene b gentl and Tawdry, in 
which each catechises the other on the rights and obligations of 
the matrimonial relation, cpeanee to us forced. Mr. Holland, 
and his little snuffle, made the most of a rather sickly carricature 
of a pious stock operator. Mrs. Jennings, as the Baronet’s daugh- 
ter, was, as ever, charming, doing full justice to a part requiring 
nothing more rare than a fair share of good looke. Wewere pre- 
sent on the second evening, and did not notice any extraordinary 
enthusiasm on the part of the audience. In fact *‘ Inveitment " 
seemed, as a whole, to be voted rather “slow,” and the 
interest it excited to be of a very mild ch he 

in this eo A to the ome author’s Pn in ey 4 when 
one’s sympathies are ex to an almost inful degree, is 
marked. Phe conclusion drawn from “ Investment” with re- 
spect to Mr. Phillips’ ability as a dramatist, is that he is unable 
to construct a comedy. “Lost in London” is what the 
French call a “drame,”’ for which we have no synonym, and 
was strongly sensational. Although there were many good points 
in the dialogue of the former play, a8 a whole it lacked the finish 
and sparkle that distinguishes modern high comedy. The plot 
is to slight to excite interest, snd the play therefore becomes 
rope f a study of character. Not having received the powerful 
aid of the scenic artist which contributed so largely to the suc- 
cess of “ Ours” and of “A rous Game,” “ Investment,” we 
fear, in the absence of other attractive qualities, will prove power- 
less to draw the large class of theatre-goers with whom sensual 
delight takes the place of intellectual enjoyment. For the reasons 
already noted, and since evidently no great expense has been 
gone to in the matter of stage decoration, the light and airy char- 
acter of the new piece, provided, as it is, with “ paper wings,”’ 








wilt — be further illustrated at an early date by its depar- 
ture for some more tious dramatic clime. We imagine tnat 
its place will be filled. 





Facts and PHarucies. 


Atan adjourned meeting of the New York Yacht Club, 
held on the ist inst., Henry G. Stebbins, owner of the Phan- 
tom, was chosen commodore; Mr. J. G. Bennett, Jr., owner 
of the Henrietta, vice-commodore ; Mr. D. Sears, Jr., of Bos- 
ton, rear commodore; Mr. ye tigsten secretary ; 


aro! 

with “ A Post-office in Mid-ocean,” followed by “The Irish 

Mule Driver."———-—T he fourth Concert of the Philhar- 

monic Society takes place to-night at Steinway 

Mr. John Francis Maguire, M.P., will deliver a lecture at the 

Academy of Music, ” on the 19th inst, for the 

benefit of the orphans up the care of the Sisters of 

Mercy. Subject: “ European and American Education.”—— 
es as to the views of the Papal 

Government on Sang ian Ecclesiastical Bill, the official 

wu 
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° ne time 

Stoke Newington, und afterwards held a living in the — 

m 
the statistics of the Registrar-General of Great Britain it ap- 
pears thata much larger number of those children born at| Lord J 
the latter part of the summer die within a year of birth, than 
is the case with those born at any other period —————The 
Jast advices from Algeria speak of considerable agitation in 
Morocco, and state that in consequence precautions - = 

t t 

apnoual bird show at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, on the 9th 
ult., nearly 1,100 specimens were exhibited, including a jack- 
daw, all white; an almost equally singular specimen of the 
hedge-sparrow genus, all white; and an Australian magpie, 


of York. Be seceded to Rome some years ago. 





taken on the French frontier in that direction. 





which has a tenor voice that, with alittle musical culture, 
might be turned to profit as an exhibition ——_——The gun- 
maker, Krupp, of Essen, seems to be doing an extensive trade. 
No fewer than 2,370 cast-steel cannon have been ordered from 
him by various Governments during the last few months. 
A hospital for English seamen, under the ny +4 
of the Prince ot Wales and the English am jor at 

Russian court, has been established at Cronstadt. A 
destructive earthquake has taken placein Cephalonia. Sixurio 
is reduced to ruins, and the loss of life is appalling. A vessel 
Jeft Malta with provisions to relieve the suff ————Mr. 
J. W. Kaye, of the India Office, who is well known as the 
author of several works in connection with Britaio’s Eastern 
Empire, is engaged on a “ History of India to the End of Lord 
Dalhousie’s Administration.” Dr. Ballard attributes 
the outbreak of cattle plague in Islington, London—in the 
exact spot (Mrs. Nicholl’s dairy, Liverpool-road),where it before 
broke out—to the use of old bricks for repaving, taken from a 
shed used at the last outbreak as a hospital shed. A 
butcher of Liege has just died in consequence cf a casual in- 
oculation of the virus of the cattle disease. He bad been en- 
gaged in slaughtering the infected animals at Hasselt, and in 
cutting up a body had accidentally scratched his hand, which 
swelled up with such rapidity as to render medical aid of no 
avail. It has been found necessary to abandon “for 
the present” the proposed memorial cathedral to Cardinal 
Wiseman. Itis said at no time did the sum amount to £20,000, 
although all Europe was canvassed for subscriptions. 
There are 7,772 makers and sellers of playing-cards in England, 
and the duty last year was only £982. ection on an 
Insolvent Railway—The rolling stock gathers no moss.--——— 
During the present month a Guide to Paris will be published 
simultaneously in Brussels, Paris, and New York. It will 
contain 1 pages of text, and be illustrated by 100 engrav- 
ings by best French artists. It will be for sale at the 

the Courrier des Etats Uni: 


























oreted fr ed Prin Frederick Ubeek wis 5 
pam ce es, progress 
pone A in France for the P; Government. She 


is to be 280 feet long, 50 feet broad, and of 4050 tons burthen. 
Her plates will be 4} inches thick, and her armament is to 
of 26 72-pounders. A Russian ral of artil- 

Jery has just aied after having deposited in Bank of St. 
Petersburg the sum of £8,000, to remain at interest until the 
year 1925, the anniversary of the death of the Emperor Alex- 
ander L., and then to be given to the author of the best his- 
tory of that Sovereign. sum will then amount to £384,- 
000. A letter from Alexandria, in Egypt, dated Feb. 1, 
says:—“ M. Lesaint,a young French lieutenant, has set out 
upon a journey of exploration in Central Africa, under the 
auspices of the literary societies of Paris, He has arrived 
here, and, after a sojourn of some days, will take his de- 
parture for Kartoum, in Upper it." — In the Greek 
monastery at Moscow a funeral service has been cele- 
brated by Greek and Russian priests, in honour of the Abbot 
Gavril and his monks, who perisbed in the late terrible catas- 
e at Crete. The E of Austria has granted 














and Malta, or Ragusa and Corfu. 





ermen are just now making handsome profits of an/| and venerable 
enormous take of sardines, w are sold at as little as 





four marvedis (about two-thirds of a penny) per Ib. 
The the Norwegian coast 





are 

Marquis de Moustier will publish voluminous correspon 

between France and the Porte, and also many papers relating 

to Roumanis, Servia, Montenegro, and the Cretan 

tion. The Dutch a so to a 

its readiness to give every ty to ree ap- 
inted England, France, and Prussia to carry on sepa- 

Pil tely invent tion with reference to the question of the 

ing of the eldt.— The Gazetta di Milano an- 








nounces that among the works to be sent to the Paris Exhibi- oy 
tion will be two admirable statues by the sculptor Caroni, of 


Florence ; one of “ A slave,” the other of “ Cupid seated on 
a Lion.” During the past 45 sailing vessels, five 
— and 57 barques were built in Austrian perte. The 
value these ships is 2,118,819 florins, and their tonnage 
17,782 tone. ‘he Prussian ited 








Government has consen 





Communal Council of has voted a sum of 5,000f. to 
assist workmen in visiting Paris during the Ex- 
hibition————T here are now in Paris 63 political and 511 
non-political journals. In the Chinese section of the 
Paris Exhibi there is to be a restaurant kept by two wo- 
men from the Celestial Empire. of 
Fees, 6 aio of the Comte de Chambord, was married the 
of Don 








at Frohedorf to the Infant Don Carlos, eldest son 











2200 and 1838 miles, for areas of 30,715 and $2,512 square 
vely. The following is the population of 

pal towns of France :— Paris, 

lation of which has doubled since 1841 ; Lyons, 

arseilles, 300,131 ; Bordeaux, 194,241 ; Lille, 154,779; Tou- 

louse, 126,936; Nantes, 1 





;| she met her death som 
town, ou the journey out of which he made 
aised to the House of 


to bean udge, | fro 
t pont ey fora 


Peers as Law Lords. The latter a 
already seventy-three years of age, 
good many sound judgments in appeals from Scotch tribunals 
yet. Sir Hugh Cairns is still quite W. 
Gitford Palgrave, British Consul at 
a parrative of his travels in Georgia and Circassia.— 
next number of Miss Braddon’s 
commencement of a new story, to be called “ Circe.”——-—— 
At the end of 1867, according to a new copyright law passed 
tome years since by the German Diet, and agreed to by 

the separate Governments, all copyright which bad up to that 
time been prolonged by special privi 


thousand 
able kinds of conveyance. 


miles, with (and with 
boat at Quilimane, and —_ the 


kum Kalé, is writing 





ia is to contain the 


appu 
accompanied by a part: 
leges, ceases, and becomes 
perty——-———-A wablet noting the place where 
Ton was born has just been attached to the house No. 24 
olles Street, Cavendish Square, London, by permission of |Jish. 


of his voyege af@ recor in his second book, which he re- 
turned to England again in 1862 to 
Last year @e returned the th 








THE LATE CHARLES H. WEBB. 


In noticing the decease of this good man, after an active my 
and useful career, no eulogy is necessary, for his life and his 
death-bed are his best eulogies. But as an old and intimate |4,. 
friend who knew much of his heart, the writer, out of respect 
to his memory, and as a memento of his worth, refers to the 
following proceedings of the “St. George’s Society,” to 
which Mr. Webb was so devoted, anc of which he was the 
oldest living member. At the last April meeting of the 
Society,a very o.d member presented the following resolution, 
which was unanimously adopted and placed on file. The 
resolution was prefaced by a preamble, of which the following | Co: 
is the concluding paragraph : ab 

“Of a kind and sympathizing heart, in carrying out the 
wishes of the Society, he has followed the Saviour’s example, | M 
in waiting upon the poor—in relieviug the distressed—in 
counselling the stranger—in encouraging the virtuous and 
the vicious—in visiting the sick and the afflicted— 
vine-yards for the idle to work in. Some 

winters have rolled over his head, and he cannot be 
moner much longer. In the providence of God 
the natural course of events, this may be his last term, and 
therefoye while he is alive, and with us, [ trust the Society 
will place on record some acknowledgment of his services— 
something that will remind us of him when he “ rests from 

his labours here, and goes to another world.” Therefore, 
That a vote of thanks is eminent 






Artillery.—At Dawlish, it. - 


Trym, near Clifton, A. Go 
late of her Majesty's 1 








The following regiments may be expected to return 
reign service to the United Kingdom in the course 
d | Present year :—The 6th Inniskilling Dragoons, from 
will arrive about April, and the 7th Dragoon Guards, 
Bengal, probably about November or December, by the 
2nd battalion 6th Foot, from J 
H.MS. Tamar during March ; the 
talion 8th, from Malta; 2nd battalion 28rd 
talion 25th, and 4th battalion 60th Rifles, from Canada, 
the course of the summer. The 2nd battalion 22nd, trom 
Mauritius, 2nd battalion 5th, from the bat 
20th, 34th, Sist Light Infantry, 97th and 
India, during the spring. In 
ment of the new overland 
giments from India will reach 


our brother, Mr. Charles H. 
the agent and almoner of the St. George’s Society for 
and in consideration of these, and various 


the lst 
ca ceeue 
re- 
land abous the end of this 
spring of 1868, as would have been 





A week before his illness the following correspon took 
place with one of his employers, which will show their esti- 
sagem dats ef mina iow of to elngs Ua ae Te 
as bis own atate o' gs e 
everlasting peace.” of the ist battalion 12th, 50th, and 57th, from New Zealand, 
may also be looked forward to.—In 
the House of Commons, Mr. Adderley 
British troops at present in Ni 


Twaurrs Dar, on OLD CurisTmas, repl » Sm 1 
ew Zealand was 3,190. There 
was only to be one regiment of infantry kept there perma- 
and that was only conditional on the colony 
£50,000 a year for military purposes. He should 
papers which would put the House in 
sion of all information as to the affairs of New 
resent time.——Much 
th of Colonel Neale,C.B. He 
on the landing of the British forcesin that 
won golden Opinions for his energy and 
of the British Army.—— No promotion 
death of Lieutenant-General Richard Connop, 
only a General on the list of 





present season brings to my mind that two more 

fibres have been added to the web of my existen 

ted time on this earth. Deep! 

to Sir Charles Bright and Mr. Acton Ayrton a concession for| ™Y, 

laying and working a submarine telegraph line between Ra-| 7, the accompanying Prayer Book, of 

fu ‘The Majorca a8 genleen, solemn 

kindled devotion in the 
ds scattered throug 

and comforting them during their 

ing them 


er to adoration un and unending. 
— ene Cuarizs H. Wass.” 
“My Dean Mr. Wass,—Please accept my best thanks for 
’ present of such sn elegant 
erish with kindest remem- 
it, a sincere friend, and a Chris- 


of 
ur spirit may look down from Heaven 
s pages. I am glad to perceive you 
ly is drawing to | 


uest.— No one has 


The funeral services of the deceased were held on the 26th 
congregation, at the Church of the Messiab, 
as vestryman = yg e 







New York, March 2, 1867. 
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Dr. Lrvmnestonze.—The cable announces the sad intelli- 
of the murder of the well-known explorer and man of 
science, Dr. David Livingstone, by the Caffres, in Africa. |No 
date is given, and no particulars beyond the bare fact. 
was the son of a Scotch small farmer, 
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ut into shape and pub- 
time to Africa, and we 
‘of him only in a vague way and at long in- 
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public in more than one shape and on more than 
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New Publicagions. 
France is rich in a species of lit p in which England is 
comparatively barren—the literatu letters and memoirs. 








We have one great biography, Bos 
number of creditable ones, among 
Moore’s Life of Byron ; and we have’ 


several excclient 
collections of letters, beginning with of Cowper and 
Horace Walpole, and coming down to thé latest publications 


’s Johnson, and a 
h must be ranked 






























































of the sort, as the gossipy memoirs of Delany, and Miss 
Berry, the last taking us back to the Walpole, who 
may almost be said to have loved the s girl in his old 
age. One or two shelves of a moderate book-case will 


contain all the volumes of this nature of English origin which 
are worth reading more than once. Not so with French let- 
ters and memoirs, of which a gcodly library, and certainly 
an entertaining one, might easily be formed, The French 
have always been famous for the propensity t write letters, 
and their letters are better in the main than those of any 
other people with whom we are acquainted. They let us 
into the personality of the writers, even the most studied of 
them, seemingly by the process of self-be ; in writing a 
letter your true Frenchman always wears his heart on his 
sleeve, not exactly for daws to peck at, butifor the examina- 
tion and admiration of his correspondent. Such at least is 
the impression that we have derived from a tolerably famil- 
iar acquaintance with French letters, especially those which 
have been written by men of letters, as, for instance, Chateau- 
briand, who is quite a prominent figure in a collection pub- 
lished at Paris about seven years since, and recently publish- 
ed by Messrs. Roberts Brothers, “This collection which is 
entitled Memoirs and Correspondence of Madame Récamier, 
and which is translated and edited by Isaphine M. Luyster, 
is one of the most curious that we have lately encountered, 
from the fact that while it contains between three and four 
hundred letters wri! by Madame Récamier’s friends and 
contemporaries, it ns Only seven of her own, and those 
of no consequence whatever. Madame Récamier was a re- 
markable woman, all agree, but it is not easy to perceive 
wherein remarkableness consisted, partly owing to the in- 
different Way in which her French biographer, Madame Le- 
her niece, has done her work, and partly, no doubt, 

absence of her own letters, which were highly praised 

‘Dy Madame de Siiel, whose friend and correspondent she 
: She lived in the most interesting period of modern 
History, a period which included the Revolution and 
great Napoleonic drama of the Empire, and she came in 
lose contact with many of the most celebrated person- 
ages of that epoch, at home and abroad, generals, 
statesmen, authors, artists, in short the world. She 
was married at the age of fifteen, and though she 
lived to be seventy-two she was not a wife—why, the memoir 
does not state, though Madame Mob! says that it was gene- 
rally believed by Madame Récamier’s contemporaries, that 
she was the daughter of Monsieur Récamier, who was twenty- 
seven years older than herself, and who was led by the unquiet 
atate of the times to marry her. She had many lovers, be- 
ginning with Prince Lucien Bonaparte, whose letters to her 
heated schoolboy could have bettered, and ending with 
briand, who wanted to marry her in the last years of 
his life. She had scores of lovers, we say, but her conduct and 
character was, we are assured, beyond suspicion. “All are 
not killed by her,” it was said, “ but all are wounded.” Prince 
Augustus of Prussia wished her to be divorced from her hus- 
band, in order that he might marry her himself, and she con- 
sidered the subject seriously, but finally refused to yield to 
his wishes, though she gave him her portrait by Gerard, which 
he caused to be returned to her after his death years later. 
Napoleon admired her greatly at first, and would have had her 
become @ lady of honour, probably with a view to making 
her his mistress, but she declined the dignity, or indignity, 
greatly to the disgust of Fouche, the ducal minister of police, 
Then Napoleon began to hate her, as he did Madame de 
Stael, and, in fact, all clever women, and forbade foreigners 
of in Paris to visit her house, where mingled the 
best y of the time, without regard to nationalities, reli- 
gion, OF politics. At last she was exiled from Paris, and 
forced to travel—a happy fate, one would think, considering 
the tefrible condition of France. She met and sojourned 
among the great and wise wherever she went—with Murat, 
are with Hortense, the sister of Napoleon, and 
the of the present Emperor of the French, who, by 
was treated by his family as if he were already a 
; with Canova, who made a bust of her; and lastly 
Chateaubriand, whose letters to her form the largest por- 
of the collection. They are not very interesting, it must 
_ be confessed, but they are worth skimming over, in view of 
” the celebrity of the writer, who was a power in literature and 
in politics, and whom it is difficult to respect, he was so senti- 
mental and vain. He died about a year before Madame Réca- 
mier, whose last days were afflicted with blindess. Such was 


this noted woman, who, we must take it upon trust, was one of| Which was celebrated with enthusiasm by his* triends and 


+ the most remarkable of her age, and who, though she lost 
many lovers, succeeded in keeping them all as friends. She 
‘was beautiful, though her portrait, which is that of a well- 
looking woman, does not bear out the reports of the extreme 
loveliness. Her power, for power she certainly had, so far 
as we can detect it in what is no¢ written, lay in the grace 


and sweetness of her disposition, her ready appreciation of 


excellence in others, her serene good temper, in short her un- 
selfishness and tact. 


who are better. He is in no sense a great poet, and only at 
long intervals what we should call a poet “ pure and simple,” 
meaning thereby one whose genius is nothing if not 
poetical. The fine something which we feel in the lyrics of 
Shakspeare and those of the best poets of his time; which 
steeps in alternate sunshine and shadow those “exquisite 
jewels hung in the ears of antiquity” as some one has called 
the L’ Allegro and Il Pensiroso of Milton: which flowers here 
and there in the love songs of Burns; which informs the 
sense of Keats, the soul of Shelley, and the ripe intellect of 
Tennyson; this element, whatever it be, is scarcely visible in 
the poetry of Mr.-Whittier. Its absence is compensated for, 
however,—if there can be any compensation for its absence,— 
by several qualities, which, if not exactly poetry, are yet 
essentially poetical. Foremost among these is a sense, almost 
womanly in its sharpness and impatience, of the injustice of 
much that is done in this world; a sense that Right is the 
noblest thing in life, but the one which is oftenest crushed by 
its inseparable twin, Wrong; a burning love of truth, honour, 
manhood, and a bitter, unquenchable hatred of their opposites. 
These are Miltonic qualities, but they have not made Mr. 
Whittier a Milton. His mind is clear, and more tolerant than 
we should have supposed possible; the only thing that 
causes it toJose its balance is slavery, and as that is now a 
thing of the past, we trust he will soon possess himself of the 
divine calmness in which alone a poet can do his work 
worthily. His method of handling the themes which attract 
his genius is rather obvious than subtle, but he gives it an 
imaginative treatment, or something like it, which is generally 
effective, and often brilliant. His diction is spirited, without 
being large or varied, and eloquent without being rhetorical ; 
for the most part he writes good English, which is no mean 
praise in these days when ingenuity is tortured to produce 
new terms of speech and expression. He has a true sense of 
the picturesque in the management of his masses and the 
disposition of his details; and, unlike most American poets, 
he is not above writing about his own country, and its past 
history and associations. Other American poets have con- 
descended a little in this line, the worst the most, but none 
has written so much or so well on American themes as Mr. 
Whittier. He fills, in a word, the same place in American 
poetry that the young Hawthorne filled in American fiction, 
being, like the great, dead romance-writer, the historian, the 
chronicler of the early legends and traditions of the New 
World. Such was Mr. Whittier at the start, and such he 
appears to us now, fresh as we are from reading his last 
collection of verse, Zhe Tent on the Beach and Other Poems, 
recently published by Messrs. Ticknor and Fields. The opening 
portion of the volume, from which it takes its name, contains 
nine poems in different measures, and of varied degrees of 
length,—none being very long, which are supposed to be 
related by a small party of friends in a teat on the seashore 
in summer. A prelude of seven or eight pages introduces us 
to the chief speakers in this poetical gathering, who are three 
in number, one being the poet himself, another a “ lettered 
magnate,” who may be supposed to be his publisher, anda 
third a young traveller, 
“ So travelled there was scarce a land 
Or people left him to exhaust.” 

The locality is described with considerable spirit and pic- 
turesqueness, after which the different poems are produced, 
naturally,or clumsily,as the case may be, the poet and his guests 

ves thereon,each after his own fashion and 
humour. There is nothing novel in a frame-work of this sort, 
which is as old as the Decameron and as new as Longfellow’s 
Tales of a Wayside Inn, and we are sorry that Mr. Whittier 
resorted to it; he would have done better, we think, had he 
let each poem depend upon itself alone for its effect. As 
most, we believe, indeed, all these poems have appeared in 
the Atlantic Monthly, and are, consequently, familiar to a large 
class of readers, we are not called upon to criticise them in 
detail. The second division of the volume, which is headed 
National Lyrics, consists of five poems. They are earnest and 
manly, like all Mr. Whittier’s political pieces, but poetry, 
the best sense of the word, they are not. We commend the 
last, which is addressed Zo the Thirty-ninth Congress, to that 
tumultuous but now defunct body, whese legislation was cer- 
tainly not in keeping with the poem. How opposed to Sher- 
man’s Military Bill, for instance, is the spirit of these two 
stanzas: 








“ From you alone the guaranty 
Of union, freedom, peace, we claim ; 
We urge no conqueror’s terms of shame. 
Alas! no victor’s pride is ours ; 
We bend above our triumphs won 
Like David o’er his rebel son.” 


The volume concludes with eight Occasional Poems, which 
are among the most serious and thoughtful that Mr. Whittier 
has yet written ; the best of the shorter pieces is perhaps the 
one addressed to Mr. Bryant on his seventieth birthday, 


fellow poets a year or two since at the rooms of the 
Century Club in this city. Altogether we think The Tent 
on the Beach the best volume that Mr. Whittier has yet writ- 
ten, but not the best that he will write, should his life be 
spared, and his genius continue to ripen as it has of late. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
Our Mutual Friend. Diamond Edition. Illustrated... 
Ticknor and Fields. The Good Report : Morning and Even- 
ing Lessons for Lent. By Alice B. Haven........D. Appleton and 








“There is no more genuine and earnest writer in America| ¢, Familiar Lectures on Scientific Subjects, By Sir John 
than_ John G. Whittier, and few betver poots, if, indeed, any | Herschel......dlesander Strahan, 





Hine Acts. 


The citizens of Toronto have taken steps for the erection of 
& monument to the memory of the loyal volunteers who fell 
in the battle of Ridgeway, when Canada was invaded by the 
Fenian marauders. Of the many designs furnished for the 
proposed work, that of Mr. C. E. Zollicoffer, of Ottawa, has 
been accepted by the committee. The design may be gene- 
rally described as of the square temple form, with appropriate 
allegorical figures and devices, Nova Scotia free-stone is the 
material selected for this monument, which is to be placed in 
the Queen’s Park, Toronto. The prize for the second-best 
design was awarded to Mr. J. C. Smith, of that city. 

Mr. W. H. Beard is at work upon the popular nursery tale 
of “ Little Red Riding-hood”—a subject particularly well 
dapted to his specialty for the idealization of animal cha- 
racter. ‘This picture will probably be finished in time for the 
approaching Academy exhibition. 

Another composition lately finished by the same artist 
comprises a group of three squirrels. One of these—a large 
fox-equirrel—appears to be in a stateof maudlin intoxication, 
which is accounted for by the wicker-covered flask lying on 
the ground, where it has been dropped by some passing way- 
farer. An admirably painted squirrel of the silver-gray kind 
is busy with the flask, while a black one is attending to the 
inebriate, who is too far gone to take care of himself. 

Among the younger American artists who have judiciously 
decided upon a course of foreign travel and study is Mr. 
Eugene Benson, who took his departure, a few days ago, for 
Europe, where he proposes, we believe, to remain for some 
time. 

Mr. J. G. Brunn is likely to be well represented by his 
figure pieces at the Academy exhibition. He is now at work 
upon a canvas of larger size than usually selected by him, the 
picture to be composed of groups of children enjoying them- 
selves at a juvenile pic-nic. Besides this he has in hand several 
smaller compositions, in which children are figuring in vari- 
ous incidents of a h character. 

Artists who practice upon wood have been looking forward 
with some interest for Doré’s illustrations to Tennyson’s 
«* Elaine,” the question being as to how the drawings of the 
great designer were likely to be handled by English wood- 
engravers. Now the book has come to hand, however, it will 
be seen that the nine illustrations have been reproduced upon 
steel, from the India ink drawings on paper furnished by the 
artist. The result of this is that we have less of the peculia- 
rities of Doré’s style in these than in any other series of draw- 
ings hitherto published by him, and, on the whole, we do 
not think that the new experiment can be regarded as a suc- 
cess. 

Mrs. Greig, widow of the late Hon. John Greig formerly of 
this city, has presented to the Royal Scottish Academy a por- 
trait of David Allan, a Scotch artist who flourished toward 
the close of the last century. The picture was painted by the 
artist himself. A picture of two children—one of them a 
daugbter of Allan’s, has also been presented to the Academy 
by the same lady. It was painted by Dominico Corvi, an 
Italian artist, during Allan’s residence at Rome. 

The pictures formerly comprising the collection of Mr. W. 
P. Wright, and which have been on exhibition, for some time 
past, at the Derby Art Gallery, Broadway, are to be 
sold by auction on the 18th of March. The proceeds of the 
exhibition from the present week until the day of sale are to 
be appropriate d to the Southern Relief Fund. 

Rothermel’s historical painting, ‘The Republican Court 
jn the Days of Lincoln,” remains still on exhihition at the 
“ Art Institute,” 625 Broadway, day and evening, aad will 
repay a casual visit. 








THE LONDON ART JOURNAL FOR FEBRUARY. 
Among the engravings in this number of the Art Journal 
there is one selected from Dové’s illustrations to “Elaine,” 
already referred to above. This plate introduces the 


in | episode of Sir Lancelot relating his adventures to a group 


assembled in the Castle of Astolat. The design is certainlya 
striking one, and the engraving has been executed with great 
delicacy by H. Robinson, but, taken altogether, the work is 
lacking in the force by which Doré’s works have hitherto 
been characterised, and which has been best preserved by bis 
engravers upon wood. The engraving by Heath, from the 
painting of “James II. receiving news of the landing of the 
Prince of Orange,” by E. M. Ward, R.A.., is effective, the ex- 
pression being well rendered and the draperies especially 
good. The other large engraving in the number is called 
“The Eft,” and is from a picture by H. Le Jeune, A.R.A. It 
represents a boy, exhibiting to some wondering little girls 
one of those amphibious lizards known a¢ “ newts ” or “ efts,”” 
which he has just caught and imprisoned ina bottle. The 
excellence of this, subject consists, chiefly, in the expression 
of curiosity imparted to the faces of the children. The con- 
tinued series, giving notices of well-known Belgian artists of 
the day, and accompanied by excellent wood-engravings from 
some of their best pictures, is very interesting, especially as 
many of the works of these artists are annually exhibited 
here. A series entitled “Historic Devices and Badges,” by 
Mrs. Bury Palliser, has been commenced in this number of 
the Art Journal, and, with its numerous illustrations, will 
doubtless be studied with interest by lovers of ancient lore. 
Mr. and Mrs. 8. C. Hall continue their pleasant gossips about 
departed celebrities, their subject in the present number 
being “ A Memory of James and Horace Smith.” There is a 
large amount of general information in the number, of a kind 
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POLYNESIAN WOOING. 


The Tulafale, or heads of families, who, as such, are the chiefs’ 
councillors, met in solemn lave, lected a bride of 
suitable rank ; and as the dowry which accompanied the bride 
was always distributed amongst them, these sages took care to 
select one whoee tribe was able to give a large amount of pro- 
perty. The selection made, food was formally taken to the tribe, 
, and the chief’s daughter as formally demanded. If the food 
were accepted, it was an intimation that the demand was 
favourably entertained. If left just where the suitors deposited 
it, in front of the fala tele, it was an intimation that the d d 








scribed for felons whose presence cannot be tolerated among 
their fellow-men. Every denomination of Christian people in 
the land (witl the single and comparatively very small exception 
of that,calling itself * the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-day 
Sainte Yholds as a portion of its religious faith ‘ that the practice 
of polygamy is an offence God and « crime against 
society ;’ and in the opinion of your committee no greater out- 
rage upon the freedom of religious faith could be perpetrated 
than to require the Christian people of the nation to sanction 
and approve by law a practice so deeply offensive and revolting 
to them, or to become responsible to any extent for a system 





was rejected. The ultimate acce or rejection of the suit 
was with the Tulafale of the tribe to which the girl belonged, 
and their decision was supposed to be final. But if, notwith- 
standing their rejection, the young lady had a penchant for the 
young chief who thus wooed her, she eloped with him some fine 
night, and the first the family and tribe knew of her flight was 
the announcement of the fact by the friends of the young man, 
as they walked through the village, shouting his name, coupled 
with hers, and in extempore songs proclaiming the praises and 
extolling the virtues of the hero of the adventure. Further 
objection was then useless,and, though great excitement always 
followed an elop t, it soon cooled down, and in the course 
of three or four months all parties were duly reconciled by the 
exchange of dowries. If the Tulafale consented, and the girl 
objected, she was nevertheless compelled to yield. But no 
sooner was the exchange of property consummated than she 
ran away from her husband ; and then, according to circumstan- 
ces, she was either driven back by her father or brothers, or 
retained by them until more property was presented by her hus- 
band. When, on presentation of the food, the suit was at once 
pied, the tract was held there and then completed, and 
the tribes retired, each to prepare for the dowries, for both 
bridegroom and bride were accompanied by a dowry. That 
presented by the bridegroom was called oloa, and consisted of 
prepared food of all kinds, together with live pige, poultry, 
canoes, clubs, and spears, and latterly of murkets, powder, 
hatchets, calicoes, and indeed of all kinds of white man’s pro- 
perty. The dowry accmpanying the bride was called toga, 
(tonga,) because consisting of fine mats, and siapo, or native 
cloth, The Tulafale of each tribe provided these dowries, 
which, afver being ged at the celebration of the tial 











which, ig to their belief, ‘held and p ed’ 
not merely for fourteen years, ‘ but more than eighteen cen- 
a > the embodiment of all that is wicked and debasing in 
80¢! le. 

“The equality in number of the sexes is conclusive proof of 
the design ot the Creator that one woman only should be the 
wife of one mao. The marriage relation thus constituted is the 
foundation of the family and of the State. 

“Tt is no violation of the first amendment of the Constitution 
to punizh crimes against society, although some man or associa- 
tion of men may avow and proclaim that the practice of such 
crime is of divine origin, that it is a portion of his or their 
religious faith. If it were so, an entire immunity from punisb- 
ment would be secured by every ove willing to add hypocrisy 
and ignorance to any other offence of which he might be guilty. 
The argument used by the memorialists, if it were sound, would 
prove that, if any association of individuals should be formed 
which should, as a part of its avowed and proclaimed ‘ religious 
faith,’ assert that all marriages should be set aSide, and the 
family relations be entirely abolished, that thenceforth all laws 
of the States which punish liventionsness would be stit 



























in person. The new nt of 1848 was opened by com- 
mission and prorogued ip person Sept. 5, 1848. The coalon 
ot 1849 was o d on and commission. 
The session of 1850 opened commission and proro- 
gued in person. The ion of 1851 and 1852 were 

and prorogued in pet The new parliament of 1852 was 


opened in person 
1853, The sessio: 
son. The sessio’ 





prorogued commission Aug. 20, 
1854 was raed and 14 per- 
Of 1855 and 1856 were opened in person 
commission. The session of 1857 was 
by commission, as was aleo the new 
The sessions of 1858 and 1859, the new 
and the session of 1860 and 1861 were 
m and prorogued by commission, From 

neither opened nor par- 
year she emerged from her t. 


Tue CATHE@RAL Lisrary aT CoLoane.—In the year 1 

when the Freneh revolutionary army advanced to ihe Roine, 
the valuable attached to the Cologne Cathedral was 
conveyed for safety to Darmstadt. Amongst its treasures are 
one hundred and ninety volumes, chiefly in manuscript. A 
careful catalogge of them was made so far back as 1752, by 
Harzheim, a | Jesuit, under the title of “ An Historical 


and Critical e of the Manuscripts of the Lib: of 
the Metropoltag Church of Cologne.” . — 
e 


This valuabl ection dates as far back as Charlemagne. 
It was commenced by Hildebold, Archbishop of Cologne, and 
Archchancellor of that monarch, in the year 783, It was con- 
siderably increased P= from Pope Leo the Third to the 























The Archbish 





tional ; and if the Thugs of India, who claim to be a religious 
sect, were transferred to this country, laws against the practice 
of their religion in the ordi of the States or of the 
National Government would be unconstitutional. If this law of 
Congress be in direct conflict with the first amendment of the 
Constitution, as alleged, then the laws of any State which punish 
bigamy, and the law punishing the same crime in the District of 
Columbia, are also unconstitutional, and the family relations 
cannot be protected without a violation of the Constitution, 
peers any citizen has the same constitutional right to exercise 








were again distributed amongst them by the chiefs, the fathers 
of the bridegroom and bride, and great care was required to 
give toeach Tulafale as near an equivalent as possible to the 
contribution he had made, to prevent nepotism on the part of the 
chief, and jealousy amongst his foll s, While the prepara- 
tions were in progress, the bridegroom and his tribe continued 
occasionally to take food to the bride and her tribe, and some 
of the personal followers of the chief remained with the lady as 
her attendants, and to guard against the proposals of rivals, In 
the course of three or four months, the preparations being 
completed, the day was named for the nuptials, which always 
took place at the town of the brid m. When the twe tribes 
had assembled around the malae, or public square, the bride 
appeared from ajmeigbbouring house, attended by the old 
duennas in whose charge she had been reared, and followed by 
ten or twelve young women, all well from head to foot 
with scented cocoa-nut oil, and weariog wreaths of flowers, 
necklaces, and head-dresses of nautilus shells, with fine mats 
round their waists, and trailing far behind them. From the 
house the procession slowly moved along a pathway of native 
cloth to the centre of the malae, where sat the bridegroom, 
awaiting the approach of his bride, and where each one deposited 
the finest mats of the dowry, which they carried in their hands; 
and there, on a snow-white mat, immediately before the young 
chief, the bride Seated herself, the old duennas still by her side. 
With appropriate songs, the young women continued to parade 
from the house to the centre of the malae, still carrying mats 
and cloth, until the whole dowry was there heaped before the 
admiring multitude. The chastity of the daugbters of the chiefs 
was the pride and the boast of their tribes. Old duennas were 
duly set apart to attend, and to guard their virtue and their 
honour from an early age. When a young chief, on assaming 
his chiefly position io his tribe, took the daughter of a noble to 
wife, the whole of the tribes to which bridegroom and bride 
belonged assembled in the malae, and there the chastity of the 
bride was put to the test. If the bride passed the ordeal 
honourably and successfully, prolonged and vebement cheers 
procl: the honour of the tribe, aod the dignity of the chief 
unsullied, and the virtue of the bride such as became one of her 
fair name, In the enthusiasm of the moment, her own immedi- 
ate relatives cut their heads with stones until the blood flowed 
freely; and the old duennas, loud in songs that told of rivers 
flowing fast, torrents no banks could restrain, seas no reefs could 
check, ooneiaee the triumph of their charge, and led the now 
trembling, bashful girl to the gaze of the excited and cheering 
multitude. Again and again cheers of applause greeted her as 
she paraded the malae, which she acknowledged only by the 
tears that silently stole down her cheeks. Then the young at 
tendants re-appeared, and, relieving the old duennas of their 
charge, led her to the house set apart for her private residence, 
where for several days she remained in seclusion. But there 
was a dark side to the ecene. Should the ordeal reveal the 
disgrace of the tribe and the dishonour of the chief in the lost 
virtue of the daughter, her brothers, or even her father himself, 
rushed upon her with their clubs, and dispatched her on the 
scene of her fatal exposure ; every memorial of her life was 
destroyed and abhorred, her very name forgotten from the tradi- 
tions ofher tribe. After this ordeal, the property collected by 
the bridegroom’s tribe was exhibited on the malae, and there 


great feast 
A —_ closed the day, and a grand dance whiled away 
e™ a+ = ‘. ous five ral eA months afterwards the 
o gether, and an exchange of propert: 

consummated the marriage festivities. It is, however, now be 
a | custo} among the religious portion of the community 
to send love-letfers to the girls when young men are smitten by 


their charms, instead of employing the services of friends to woo 





ligion and its ordinances in any State that he has in Utah.” 
The committee proposed, and the House adopted a resolution 
declaring that the law agaiost polygamy ought not to be re- 
pealed, but should be fully enforced ; and that, if the judges of 
the courts refuse or neglect to enforce the same, they should be 
removed from office ; and that, if, for reasons beyond the control 
of said judges, eaid law is not enforced in avy territory, it be- 
comes the duty of the President of the United States to take 
care that it be faithfully executed. 


——__>—___—_ 


Swiss FuNERAL Cusroms.—It is usual in Switzerland to have 
the funerals, if possible, on the Sabbath. In a population of several 
thousands all belong to one church, The funerals are held in it, 
and frequently several at the same hour. The friends of the 
recta meet in front of the respective houses where the dead 
are lying. None but the relatives enter the house. The body 
is placed in a plain deal coffin sometimes, but rarely painted, 
and the custom of the country forbids the rich to have a coffin 
more elegant than the poor, the idea being that death abolishes 
all distinctions, and a plain coffin is good enough to be hid away 
in the ground, 

At the hour the coffin with the dead is brought out of the 
house, and the bier is borne on the shoulders of the nearest male 
relatives or friends. The procession meets near the church, and 
the coffins are then borne in the order of the ages of the deceased 
to the church, but not iato it. The body is never taken into the 
eburch, but when the relatives and friends have entered, the 
corpse is carried by the bearers immediately into the Gottes- 
—, (God’s-acre,)—the graveyard which usually adjoins the 
churcb. 

Itis there buried, while none are present except those who do 
the work. The graves are arranged in regular order, without 
any distinction of families, and as each person in the place dies, 
he is buried in the grave next to the one who is before him. It 
may have been a neighbour with whom he was at enmity, but 
now in death they sleep side by side and know it not, Families 
are separated by the grave as well as by death ; and no two of 
them, unless they die together, may be laid together in the grave. 
This is surprising when we notice the remarkable attention they 
bestow on the Garden of the Dead. For when the dead are 
buried the friends come, day after day, and adora the grave with 
flowers, and surround it with a border of green, and water it 
with their tears of love, 

While the body is thus cared for by the bearers, the funeral 
service is proceeding in the church. At the funeral all the men 
in attendaoce wear a black mantle, of bombazine or serge, 
which they may get fora trifle of the undertaker, who keeps 
them for hire. Persons of property have them of their own to 
wear only on funeral occasions, but most of the people hire them 
when wanted, and thus every man at the funeral appears as a 
mourner. AJl the women dress in black when attending a 
funeral, and they never go to church in any other than ina black 
dress, This is a very peculiar castom, but is invariably followed 
by all the people in this country. Nota light-coloured dress 
appears in the great congregation on the Sabbath day or at a 
funeral. 

Tue SPriper.— 

The spider wears a plain brown 
And she is a pF 
To see her, quiet as a mouse 
Going about ber silver house, 
You would never, never, never guess 
The way she gets her dinner! 


She looks as if no thought of ill 

Ia all her life had stirred her 
But while she moves with carefal tread, 
And while she spins her silken 4 








them. Of these remarkable epi ee eee eee: 

—*This is my writing to you, Saema. LamTuliav. Very 

is my love for you. Very great is my desire for you. his is 

[Pape to you, Saema, to ask if you will become my wife,” 
the girl and pa accede to the pithy request, the 

parties are duly by the missionary; an exchange of 

fae sg eng according to the rank of the bride and bride- 


is 
the ceremony is ended.— Polynesian Reminiscences ; | \ast parliament of William IV. was prorogued 


or Life in the South Pacific 
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WAR UPON POLYGAMY. 
The 
ying fo’ 
ra 
against 
re nations. 


State 
inflicting upon those of 


ita practice the 


of the Cogenten Committee, * en ant a) 
memorial va Assembly tab | a — by commission. The sessio: 
Souusl f tas lnerogeteet polygomy tno bean appt pron Fon ee eee The semice of 1903 Wen ee 
ay: opened commission prorogued in pe 
“The practice ef polygamy bas been deemed one of the 1844 was opened in person anil proropued oo 


commission. 

society by the common consent of all The session of 1845 was opened and prorogued 
12 thie Union bes laws | The session in person. 
pre- 


She is planning, planning, planning still 
The way to c Soone eden ine Cary. 


The session of parliament which 








Tue Partfamentary Sessions OF THE Present RetGn.— 
commenced 


Emperor Charles ig 

ops Heribertus, Evergerus, Hanno, and their 
successors, continued the collection by the purchase of rare 
manuscripts and copiéa of ancient parchments. In the year 
1568, Hittorp, in the preface of his work “ On Divine Offices,’ 
dedicated to Archbishop Salentin, alludes more than once to 
this rare collection. Jacob Pamelius, in a work published at 
Cologne in 1571, entitied “ Liturgy of the Latin Church,” 
distinctly gives their date origin. 

Some of the manuscripts ar@ richly illuminated, and some 
set with precious stones. The codex, dates from the 
ninth century, if not earlier, which is indicated by the capi- 
tal letters, which are in gold. The seventh codex contains 
the Gallic, Roman, Hebrew, and G Psalmody, as edited 
by St. Jeronimus—“ a most rare and v; codex.” 

The twelfih codex, in elegant folio, adorned with many il- 
luminations and annotations of the eighth century, com 

the four Gospels. 

Codex one hundred and forty-three deserves particular 
mention. As frontispiece, there isa portrait of 

Evergerus in his episcopal robes. It is richly ill 

— jewels. nett ‘ 

he celebrated collection of pictures, known as the Dussél- 
dorf collection, will, it is said, shortly be returned to P. ; 
negotiations ae already commenced for that 
The collectioa, which comprises some of the finest 
of the German and Dutch schools, is at present at Munich. 





EUROPEANS IN InDIA.—No one who has not been subjected 
to the enervatiog characier of the climate can imagine how it 
drains the mind of all desire to ,improve itself, until it 
comes to be satisfied with stagnation and wish for nothing better. 
I took out fancywork to Madras with me, which I never accom- 
lished ; after a short time the needle would so dull in my 
| orm that the exertion of pulling it through the cloth was 
much for me. Every woman knows how irritating it is to 
with a needle that will not pass glibly through the m 
Even the native tailors who are in your service, and sit 
legged all day long in the verandah working, are obliged to 
a bowl of water by their sides, to dip and cool their fiagers ia as 
they proceed. And I remember my great difficulty was, not to 
get my work done, bot to find sufficient for my tailors to do 
for the natives sew very fast and very neatly. Singing is hardile 
work, too, in a hot climate, and the pianos get out of tune, [ 
think drawing in water-colours is about the nicest and most use 
fal employment that any one can have out there; but unforta- 
nately, I was too stupid to dothat myself. The men who have 
not appointments waste their days quite as much as the women ; 
for they smoke their lives away—and we all know what : 
generally leads to. No mother, whose son is destined to 
his best days in India, can do him a greater kindness than by 
seeing that the culture of whatever accomplishment he may 
the taste for is not neglected amid his general education. 
he best men that I have known in India, the quietest, the most 
moral, and I think I may add the happiest and heal have 
been those who had a taste for music, or some equally innocent 
means of passing their time during the hot part of the day, in- 
stead of spending it in shirt and trousers, with their legs Higher 
than their heads, a cigar in their mouths, and a tumbler of 
brandy-and-water within reach. I have mentioned what atrack 
me as strange in the bebaviour of those ladies who were more 
Indian than English in their manners, bat I am not going dis- 
miss the subject without animadverting on the conduct of of 
the on of the —— Sy corps, who used, on ot 
of rowan sup; superiority, to affect greatly to look do 
upon the married ladies of the “ N.I ,” poly + — 
giments are technically termed,) as well as upon their by 
After a period of seven years spent continuously in the 
of both, I may be supposed to be capable of forming an 
on the subject, and I most emphatically affirm that, as a 
have never met with gentlemen anywhere to surpass in breed- 
ing and manners the officers of the native infantry regiments” 
Madras, Bengal, and Bombay. There may be a great 
lords’ blood drafted into European corps, but there is also a 
amount of shopkeepers’, and one is not quite certain on an 
troduction upon which one may fall ; besides, men 
position of officers in our home — have often risen 
the ranks, and raised their wives with them ; which is an accident 
which can never happen in an N.I. regiment, One of these 
newly-made ladies was asked at Bangalore whether she knew 
Mrs. So-and-So, whose husband belonged to the (supposed) in- 
ferior army. “ Oh dear, no,” was the reply. “I never call 
Fa Tes Hi Hoficers’ wives.” And { am sure the “ Hen Hi 
officers’ ’’ wives ought to have been greatly ob: to her for 
the omission. An old lieutenant of one of the regi- 
ments, who had risen from the ranks, and then, from 
the army altogether, settled. at Bangalore, used to afford the 
cantonment immense amusement. He had several ; 
and on the occasion of one of them being asked in by 
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dismissed bim with the information that his“ daughters should 


a ily Ai 10 1888, The Ita man whom the father considered beneath her acceptance, he 
1840 and Ss never marry apy one lower than a eengenntmajer of Deagentn, 
worse 


or an ensign of the Black ; Fut, the 
Fat being evidently Bs omg 
match of the two. This species of enobbism is commenced 
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of the dignity 
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, which the place intoler- 

able to people who have lived in gog@ society at home. 
they oe ; then 

“ rank” for the women, “ beaut; , after which they 
§ blood’ out of the cate- 



















p ont together ; but doubtl ha ent reasons for 
ing thesubject. One day two officers afd their wives were 
with my husband myself, and most ad- 

























































family. ing so very quiet a party, 1m d thought 
it best to walve the abject of their Telative ‘@Baition in the 
army, and took the senior ‘lady in to dinner. The next 
morning arrived a long epistle from the affronted husband of 
the lady whoojught to have gone in first, him of the 
oversight of which he had been guilty, and ging that it 

t not pen Will people in England believe that 
ini friends could find — of quarrel ia} such trivial 
nonsense ?—“ Gup,” in Temple i 








vanced in years and highest rank had the t wife ; the 
other lady being a much older woman, oh ae of a | ing skeleto 
















ErFect of A STEAM WHISTLE ON CuINEs® TROOPS.—A 
large force at Siaou Edin opened a sharp fire of rifles upon the 
Hyson, but they were enfiladed from their position by a charge 
of grape, and some of them were made prisonérs. Even th 
boat’s steam-whistle seems to have done good service in frighten- 

the Tai-pings, most of whom had heard nothing of the kind 
before ; and it may be imagined how great have been the 
effect on their untutored minds of this 4 dragon coming 
shrieking down in the darkness, with the elaiy eyes of its green 
and bine lights, and its horrible discharges of grape and shells. 
_ Gordon's Chinese Force.” |) 





A Wres Revencr.—The Viennese journals relate a dramatic 
incident at a recent masked ball in city. A young couple 
finding their steps constantly dogged by a female figure in a 
black domino, were about to leayg| the theatre in order to 
escape from the espionage, kip ad ti placed herself be- 
fore them and dashed a phial of vitrol in the face of the gentle- 
mao, The domino on being aftested and unmasked proved to 
be a iady belonging to the chief Viennese aristocracy, and the 
wife of the young man whom she had thus disfigured ; she had 
just obtained a judicialseparation from bim. The face and 
neck of the husband was —— burnt, and one eye com- 
pletely destroyed, The domino 
the liquid oa ber own arm aod hand that ampatation was 
beceseary, 


‘ORKMEN’s Riots 1x Beratum.—The Journal de 
of the 2d ult., contains the following in reference to 
te riots at Marchienne, Belgium :—‘‘ Yesterday morning a 
took almost instantaneously in all the metal works 
lenne, including the works at Couillet. This strike is 

















ments, and intimated that the wages of the men would 
uced by 10 per cent. from the ist of February, owing 
depressed state of the iron trade. In the first moment of 
it some reprehensible acts were committed at the works 
Monceau-sur-Sambre Company, and at the rolling works 
of Bailleux, Marchienne, Wilmar, and on the premises of M. 
Victor Gillieaux. The workmen required that the fires should 
be pat out. They marched in procession and sang songs. In 
consequence of a friendly conference, it was agreed between M. 
> Ye manager of Couillet, and his men, that the works 
be open on the 4th. At other places the fires were put 
out, and it was feared that aan attack would be made on the 
importact mill at Marchienne. About four o'clock, M. Clau- 
trian, the mayor of the town, addressed the workmen, telling 
them that the effect of their conduct would be to stop the whole 
of the metal trade, and that they would be the first to feel the 
 sgahed such stoppage : but they would not listen to him, ‘ He 
® good fellow,’ they said in the Walloon language, ‘ but 
he would lead us astray.’ A body of the workmen then proceed- 
ed to the rolling works of Wilmar and Victor Gillieaux, and the 
grates of the puddling furnaces were unhinged and the i 
topped. The d police were on the epot since the morn 
ing, but they confined their action to temporising in order not to 
increase the excitement. It was thought that prudence and 
circumspection would be more efficacious than a display of force. 
A body of forty of the 11th Regiment of the line in garrison at 
Charleroi were, however, called out to occupy Gillieaux works, 
where the windows bad been broken and stones thrown at the 
officer in command received three blows from 
stones. Towards night the men dispersed, and returned to their 
own homes, At Acoz, Chatelet, and Chatelineau there are no 
rations going on this morning. The night passed off without 
a but it is reported that the men will meet again at 
five in the morning, and that there is an understanding between 
them andthe coalminers, A postscript states that the coal-pits 
at , Sacre-Madame, and D: y are abandoned, 
and that the men are marching on Marchienne. They require 
that Pe flour should be sold at 30f. Cavalry is expected 
from , and the troops of the line have proceeded from 
Gillieaux to Marchienne to protect the mill.” 


‘ ‘Trug Cuanrry.—The Patric tolls us a story of the late 
Lord Gray of Gray which, if true, is greatly to his credit. It 


be 
to 
of 











, & flavour about itof French imagination. The 
the anecdote :—Lord Gray was one evening re- 


is 
m his club when he perceived the loss of his 
book, containing forty bank notes of 1000f. each 
). Lord Gray searched the pockets of his greatcoat, 
a 


vain. He quietly returned home. Next morning his 
it went to his room at an early hour, and informed bim 
lady in deep mourning wished to speak to him. Lord 
desired that she should be shown into his drawing-room. 


My Lord, 


£ 


E 
E 
2 
5 
H 
3 
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heartily you. Allow me to ask if I may venture to 
offer some remembrance of my tude.” The lady 
then itatingly confessed that she had recently lost her hus- 
pee py ped 2 DT 
dren, and that so utter was her she had actually 
Sabian ieee enlea -book. Lord Gray returned 
it to her, merely saying, “ You are my creditor—you or your 
children will repay me later.” Lord Gray received a visitor 
five years after this scene occurred, eteent 8 total 
stranger to him. It wasa lady. She him a velvet 
naie, on which his and coronet were em- 
gold; within lay Y notes of 1,000f. each. 
“ You will allow me to retain the old purse in memory of 
your munificent generosity,” she remarked. 
Paoroeraraine SEASON Hoiprrs.—A Paris cor- 
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are discussing the many uses to which it may be turned. I 
French railway companies 
when they make their future issues ef season tickets. The 
exhibition season ticket is a folded one—the two inner 
being covered, one with the 
and.the other with his portrait. The live); 
mind bas suggested many inconveniences which t 
trait tickets may occasion. He who bu: 
in the rudest health. His fat and ruddy face is taken by 
Petit. He falls ill, and before the summer comes he is a liv- 
. Even his friends pass him in the street. Will 
ey pass him into the Exhibition bearing portrai 
ticket he bought in the fulness of health? Gentlemen of 
changeable toilette habits are warned how they use the razor 
or have their hair cut after they have bought their season- 
tick: coiffure of 


e exhibition season. 


Tue Game or Love-MAKING.—Croquet is a pretty game 
htfulin a drawing-room. Bat- 
unt-the slipper have also their 
attractions. Proverbs are good, and cross questions with 
crooked answers may be made very 
these games are equal to the game of love-m 

that the players can be quite sure that there sh 
in the matter. Any tou 





out of doors, and chess is di 
tledoor and shuttlecock and 


ch of heert not only destroys the 
the player awkward and 

And thus it is that there 
the game at all. A defi- 


are many people who 
if vsical strength prevents the 


ciency of some needed intern: 
owners of the heart from keeping a proper control over its 
and thus emotion sets in, and the pulses are acceler- 
For such a one to attempt a 
our friend with the gout 
should insist on playing croquet. 
if nothing else, should in either case deter the afflicted one 
from the attempt.—“ Zhe Last Chronicle of Barset,” \by An- 


CouRAGE, BUT NOT KINDNESS.— 


Tender-handed stroke a nettle, 
And it stings you for your pains; 
Grasp it like a man of mettle, 
And it soft as silk remains. 
*Tis the same with common natures 
Use them kindly they rebel; 
But be as rough as nutmeg-graters, 
And the rogues will use you well.—Aaron Hdl. 


ad alco spilt so much of 





. 

Tue “ Tornado” Case.—Several official despatches with 
reference to the seizure of the Zornado have been published 
by the Government. They show a good deal of difficulty 
and complication as to the facts of the case; much divergence 
on the part of the Spanish prize courts from the usual practice 
of prize courts in other civilized countries; and great unfairness 
in the treatment of the crew. Lord Stanley, in a despatch 
to Sir James Crampton at Madrid, dated the 8th inst., says:— 
“They have been arbitrarily detained, on one pretext or an- 
other, for many months; they have been subjected to hard- 
ships as unnecessary as they were cruel; they have been 
allowed but limited access to their national authority and 
protector on the spot; and the formal assurances lon 
ven you by the Spanish Secretary uf State for 
ffaire, who speaks international! 
ment,and with whose assurances alone foreign nations can be 
expected to deal, that the men should be allowed to depart, 
have been hitherto unfulfilled.” Lord Stanley was justified 
in writing in this way. The Spanish Government has delayed 
as long as it could to do the simple justice which England 


ted toa notice which was posted throughout the various 


on behalf of his Govern- 





Protest Acatnst Rrrvuatism.—The Upper House of 
Convocation in England has pronounced an important deci- 
7}sion on Ritualism. Looking “to the danger of favouring 
errors deliberately rejected by the Church of England, and 
fostering a tendency to desert her Communion,” they declare 
thet Ritualism incurs these dangers. 
from the opening preface on the Service of the Church, to the 
effect that, “for the resolution of all doubts concerning the 
manner how to understand, do, and execute the things con- 
les that so doubt or diversely 
take anything shall always resortto the Bishop of the diocese, 
who, by his discretion, shall take order for the 
appeasing of the same.” Upon this Rubric the 
base the position that no alterations from long-sanctioned 
and usual Ritual ought to be made in our churches until the 
sanction of the Bishop of the diocese has been obtained there- 
to. But while this reference to tne Bishop is volun 
which more fully expresses the position—while 
has no power to enforce it, of what use is the Rubric, even 
when the decision of the Upper House has been added to it. 
We have the authority of the Dean of Arches for saying that 
the Church Discipline Act is practically useless, 


They quote a Rubric 







tained in this Book, the 





Mr. Sata on Spanish Currency.—In his work, “ From 
Waterloo to the Peninsula,” Mr. George Augustus Sala thus 
treats of Spanish coin : 


“No remarks, howev réory,on the actual condition of 
} ith: t tol ts 





hich circulates in the provinces ; 
in fact, ‘smashing’ must ever form one of the chief corollaries 
to any argument bearing on Spanish finance. In Madrid you 
do not run much risk of taking bad money. Keep your eyes 
‘ou can, and beware of gold ounces: 
ce I should give to a = 


ing amount of bac money w 


pocket-book 
containing 40,000f. ; I bring it back to ton" The voice was| open ; change as seldom as y 
these are the priacipal items 
reigner in the capital of Spain, Tae ounces, or oneas, 
pieces, which should be worth three 
dom worth eo much as three pounds ten—the bonny cart-wheel 
looking pieces which are so common in Mexico and the Spanish 
West Indies, and are in England erroneously termed doubloons 
. |—these ounces are current in Spain, and are generally genuine 
enough, but have in almost all cases been sweated, or clipped, 
or filed, or in some way or another reduced in weight. Before 
ing an ounce in change you are justified in having it weighed, 
and in exacting a certificate of its exact weight from the person 
from whom you receive it, Once out of Madrid, however, you 
enter on the domain of open, impudent In three 
weeks’ tour ia Andalusia 1 took four pounds’ worth of bad mo- | there. 
ney. Of the sherp young muchacho at Baylen who favoured 
brass two-dollar piece I have already told the 

ova, the very hotel clerk who detected that a dol- 


Rag Tay 


simply remarked, pushing the piece 


gol 
pounds fifteen, but are sel- 


as they are 
or Napoleones, y 








‘ 
‘ 


back tome. Ifhadno more silver, and was compelled to chan 
git) ere this very same ‘olerk ‘ planted’ on me mune 
the 


ge & bad dollar and two bad pesetas.. Everywhere it is 
same thing. In the shops, at the inns, in the railway re- 


freshment rooms, the game of ‘smashing’ is carried on with 
unblushing and almost hilarious activity. The impudent open- 
nees of the waiters at the hotels in ‘ ringing the changes’ becomes, 
after a time, positively amusing. You beeome, of course, aware 
of the tricks upon travellers which are played, and grow tobe a 
ne judge of good and bad money ; and then it is laughable 


see how by slow degrees the waiter will turn decently honest, 
‘Thank you, Pepe. I'll trouble you for another dollar: this 


one is bad. Just one little good peseta, my friend, in lieu of this 
one, which is of tin. Aba! would you > Another bad duro? 
Replace it by a good one and we shell 

by little, you obtain your proper change. You gain no 

by losing your temper, The waiter who tries to swindle you 
never loses his ; and directly he begins to know you he would 
scorn to cheat you of a farthing. It is only the extranjero 
whom he strives to fleece, If his roguery be detected, he is not 
in the slightest degree abashed. It is an error, he remarks, 
and shall at once be rectified. And in the absence of any moral 
stigma attaching to ‘smashing,’ lies, 1 think, its most disastrous 
effect on the character of the people of Spain. They plead that 
they have taken the bad money innocently ; that they cannot 
afford to be losers by it, and that they must needs pass it off om 
the first novice they come across. Such a plea necessarily 
begets a very low moral tone, and inclines every man to play at 
the game of pelar vecino, or beggar my neighbour. Juan takes 
a bad peseta from Jose, and immediately tries to pass it off on 
Jacobo, The foreigner finds at last that his own stock of ethics 
is getting very slender; and after taking—say, four pounds’ 
worth of ‘duffing’ dwros and pesetas—has very liitle hesitation 
in paying away to the unwary the false gold and silver he has 
received. The line must be drawn at blind beggara. To the 
mendicant who cannot see it would be wicked and treacherous 
cruelty to give alms that will not pass current for bread and 
meat; but I ingenuously own tbat on several sacristans 
and custodes—notably to the person who showed me 
over Pontius Pilate’s house at Seville—on more 


| be quite’ And so, little 


tban one palace-doorkeeper, and on two concierges of a 
picture-gallery, I bestowed the dubious silver coinage I had 
taken in the course of my preceding day’s peregrinations. It 
comes to this at last. You grow as knavish as the knaves who, 
because you were a stranger, took you in. The genuine gold 
coinage of Spain, notably the Isabellinos or hundred-real pieces, 
worth about twenty-one shillings, and ninepence, cannot be 
grumbled at. It is good, honest, standard gold, very bright 
in hue, though not eo red as the French pieces of twenty francs, 
and handsomely stamped. Indeed,as an example of mintage, 
the Ieabellino is a comelier coin than ourtEnglish sovereign—la 

bonne Victoria,as the French Canadians call it. The 
tourist in Spain would do well to be on his guard against all 
other gold coins—the ounces, because they are usua'ly, as I 
have pointed out, deficient in weight; the two-dollar pieces, 
because they are frequently fraudulent, 1 was a more especial 
sufferer from these Jast named pieces, as the only Spanich gold 


coins I had hitherto known were then current in Cuba and 
Mexico, where the gold, very old and very pure, has still a pale, 
dull, brassy appearance, Now these brassy-looking bits are, in 
Spain, precisely the bad ones; whereas the genuine 
pieces have a sharp ring, and a glittering Brummagem 
look. As respects the ailver coinage, the name of the imitstions 
is Legion. All kinds of scraps of silver, copper, tin, pewter, 
alabata, and lead circulate as duros and pesetas and ten-real 
pieces. You may watch an expert sorting a handful of silver 
change, and bear him say, ‘ This one is good ; this one is pretty 
good ; this one is bad,’ whereupon he pnis it into a separate 
pocket, to be bestowed on the unwary, at a convenient moment, 
* This one is doubtful ; but J think it will pass.’ The doubtful 
peseta he slips into the midet of the good ones, as a wild elephant 
to be broken in is placed between two tame ones ; and trusts to 
good luck, or the carelessness of his neighbours, to get rid of it. 


When I came back to Madrid, from the South, one of the pockets 


of my courier’s bag was quite full of bad money.” 





Loorep Lranrirry Companrges IN ENGLAND.—There has 


been issued a return to Parliament of the number of com- 
panies registered under the Limited Liability Act during the 
years 1864, 1865, and 1866, with the amount of capital pro- 
posed to be raised in shares. The summary of the return is 
as follows :—1864: 992 companies were registered, with a 
proposed - 

registered without nominal capital; total, 997. 1865: 1013 
ouse | Companies were registered, with a proposed capital of £205,- 
891,818; 20 companies were registered without nominal capi- 
tal ; total 1033. 1866: 758 companies were registered with a 
proposed capital of £76,599,822 ; 10 companies were registered 
without nominal capital ; total 768. 


ital of £237,437,083 14s.; five companies were 





“ Hian-Fatutin.”—We are told that there was a paper in 


Cincinnati which was very much given to “ high-fulutin ” on 
the subject of “ this great country,’ 
what modified its continual bounce with the following bur- 
leeque :—‘‘ This is a glorious country ! It has longer rivers and 
more of them, and they are mudlier and deeper, and run 
faster, and rise higher,and make more noise, and fall lower, 
and do more damage than anybody else’s rivers. It has more 
lakes, and they are bigger and deeper, and clearer, and wetter 


until a rival some- 


those of any other country. Our rail-cars are bigger, 


and run faster, and pitch off the track oftener, and kill more 
people than all other rail-czrs in every other country. 
Our steamboats carry bigger loads, are longer and broader, 
burst their boilers oftener, and send up their passengers 
higher, and the captains swear harder than steamboat cap- 


in any other country. Our men are bigger, and thicker; 


can fight harder and faster, drink more mean whisky, chew 
more tobacco, and spit more, and spit further than in any 





Booxs or Ficrion For CHILDREN.—“‘The mind of a 


child,” says a wise thinker, “is like the acorn; its powers 
are fol an thee Se ae oe fanee, Se are all 
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man” who carries off bad boys; or about the Hearts or GRRAT BRITAIN IN THE YEAR 1866.—In the} The following played some time ago in s match be 
who is to give him toffey and gingerbread—when he is .| United Kingdom 1,013,070 births and 665,859 deaths were re-| tween Mr. V. Green @d Herr Falkbeer, the conditions being that 
By-and-by, as he grows older, his sister Mary reads to gistered in the twelve months, thus making the natural in-| the winner of the first seven games should be declared victor. 
ann pee ous 0 mes Se ee charming adven-| crease 347,211, or at the rate of 951 daily. The recorded Three games only played, two out of which were won by 
tures of the “ Fox and the Crow, y-goat G ” “ Sin-|.number of emigrants was 204,882, or 561 daily. The differ- Mr. G ae @rawn, The match was siterwards ais- 
bad the Sailor,” or “ Diamonds and Pearis;” the ence between the ts and the natural increase | ~* STee™ 
history of “ Puss in Boots,” the traged: of “ Blue Beard,” or was 390 daily. The birth-rate per 1,000 of the year was 35:47, | Continued. 
the heroic drama of “Jack the Giant-killer.” But whichever 23-08, for the United Kingdom, afier acorrection| _ Waite. Black. White, Black, 
of these, or a hundred other such delightful it be, his| for the defective registration of Ireland. The birth-rate per} Mr. V. G. Herr F. Mr. V. G. Herr F. 
faith is boundless. Happiest of mortals, for a at least, | 1,000 of England proper was 35°51, the death-rate 28°62, the} 1 P toK4 toK 4 21 QtoQ Kt3 Ht 
he can belloveall he reste, ‘with the one happy proviso that | numbers for the previous year, 1865, are 85 63 and 28:41; the| 2 KttoK B pease 22 QRtoQK: bt B32 
if it is not true, it ought to be, ay, and is, because his sister | shade of excess in the death-rate of 1866 being due to cholera, att hy to K B 4 [a] PB ky Teh 73 
says. eo. While he is absorbed in the misfortune of the “ Tin | for the mortality is lower in all the divisions except those in| $ F/O GS{)| BloQBs, [ck Die oa le 
Soldier” or the “Ugly Duc the breakfast-bel is unheard, | which cholera prevailed. § eos Si=s tee 
pay mage Ag sry Rae ssesr-iand, on Gilp- TROKK( PioRRS [27 Biker  RtkeQRP 
about in the it , OF on tamous cheesecakes 8 Btks Kt tks B 28 Rtks Kt P Kite qa 
SF Gee Sheets mbes vial cham wae pepeee. Not Chess. 9 QKttoQ Godan 29 KRtoQKtsq K to Q Kt3(/f) 
that he is forgetful of fact, even while in the pursuit 10 EeQkiey te Q Kts 30 R tke R Kt tks R 
of fiction Jocead, be is sieaye banning fee fasts, He wishes Conpucrap Br Carrain G. H. MACKEnzIE. 11 BtoQB Fie Fs a Bias Eitonte 
eaeenaedh qhes te aabe Gatenioate wae, wh IB KttoKS ¢ BtksQKt /33KtoBs RtoQkts 

y PROBLEM, No. 947.—By Herr van den Bergh. 14 PtksB “QtoK2(d) |34RtoQR2 RioGate 
the sun sets later in June than December, what thunder 15 PtoQB3 Aes 35 BtoOs Rtke P 
if the end of the rainbow touches the ground, why firing BLACK. 48 B to R4 EKRtoK B oq 86 B tke Kt Rtks B 
acannon once made a man deaf, what sago is, and a thou- TPtQRS toK B38 81 Rto ORG RtoK RS 
sand other things, which papa, not being a w 18 PtoQKtS EttoKtsq |88Ktokt8 RtoKR4 
is not always ready totell him. And whatever answer 19 PteQR6 tks P 89 PtoKR4 RtoKB4 
can obtain he is ready to believe implicitly, as long as he 20 P tke P RtoK Beq | 40 R tks P, and wins. 
is dealt fairly with. Yet, though St. George and ragon, ne This ray ty known to be unsound, and we are sur- 
. “> -_ i ~ in one sense as true to —— Mr. should have ventured upon it ina match 
as tory , there are shades . 
of belief in his own mind both as regards the domains of (6) Although not ven by any of the authorities, this is White’s 
fact and fiction which he cannot perhaps define, and ot which bens mode of repl inGae Paes counter geass. 


5 
= 


scarcely sensible, yet on which he unconsciously acts ; 


narrative or story, tale or fable, romance or 


e, in its own due place, and giving to each his own 


vour and ——e aogood, bad, or indifferent. A child 
sound health is insatiably curious, his thirst for fiction 
shape or other is quenchless; and if he never asks 
8, and cares nothing for “Jack and the Bean-stalk,” 
Lad who went to the North Wind,” there is a screw 
where or other; he is in a morbid, unhealthy state 
or mind, probably of both; his natural growth and 
a child, are becoming stunted and diseased ; forced 
some narrow, petty channel, where ignorance or bi; 
soon blot out the freshness, grace, and —— are 
childhood’s most precious possession.— Quarterly jew, 


seat 


SoLITUDE.— 

The moon is shining cold and clear 
As, lonely, I sit musing here, 
ane weirdly -— as sys — 

ays o’er this page a silvery im, 
Whilst on mine ear soft accents fall : 
“For ever thine”—and gone is all. 

. — Charles C. Mackley. 


Jgsurrs ON THE INcREASE.—The Jesuits, according to 
their custom, have published the annual statistics of their 
society. The company reckoned, at the close of 1866, four 
consistories and 20 provinces ; the number of members being 

tation of 215 over the year 1865. 





number. 





Tue Frence RAMWAYs AND THE GOVERNMENT.—“A 
certain number of deputies,” says the Journal du Havre, 
“are said to intend proposing to the Government to buy up 
all the railways, as it has a right to do according to the var- 
ious cashiers de charge. To that party belong several speakers 
who have been for some years remarked for their attacks 
against the administration of the companies. The Govern- 

p jposed to accept the discussion, and 
to fix the attention of public opinion on this question, which 
has long attracted its attention.” 





Mareircz anp Divorce, WITH ALL THE MopERN Im- 
PROVEMENTS.—In Chicago, a few days ago, one Rosa M. Carr, 
filed a bill in the Recorder’s Court praying for a divorce from 
her husband, A. J. Schweitzer, on the ground of cruelty and 
a On the same day the bill was taken to open court 

the defendant, who was absent on business, was ordered 
to plead instanter. On the 9th of January the Master in Chan- 
cery filed his oa and recommended a divorce. The wit- 
ness of the ity was one Lev? M. Sanford, and on the 14th 
of January the said Sanford and Mrs. Schweitzer, who had 
taken her maiden name of Carr, were married. The husband 
on returning had the case opened and they are now having a 
lively time to determine whose wife the Rosa really is. 


Honours BestoweD on THE PasHa or Ecrpt.—A letter 
pt TE ult. gives an accoun 


replied in Arabic (which was subsequently translated 
thy Geupomnen), exprensing bie extreme pleasure et eovta % 
ey aoe & him, os that every it: 
ani con to residin 
in them; ood, faatly, ho pessonelt com imented Colonel 
Stanton on the energy and ability with which he had assi- 
duously endeavoured to strengthen the friendship and cordial- 
ity had always existed between the two nations. Col. 
Ross then read the mandate for the investiture of his highness 
with the Order, and Capt. Wake, advancing with the 
and chain on a blue and cushion, Lord Clarence Paget 
placed over the right shoulder of Ismail Pasha the red riband 
of the Bath. Pare Scenes ee Gee Soars the eameniies 
y seated themselves te 6g em yt ete | 
and dispersed for the review which had been an 
to follow the installation. In the Te Seaton gure 
s dinner at the to the Embassy the 
at which the aah 
and Clarence Paget were proposed and duly 














White to play and mate in 4 moves. 





Souvurion TO PROBLEM No. 946, 


White. Black. 
1RtoKRS8 1 R tks R, best 
Stott fy 2 Rtks Q [AB] 
3 Bto QKEts 8 Anything 
4 BR mates 

(4) 
2 Rto K Baqch 
ry pt 8 Any move 
4 Q mates 
(3.) 
2RtoRZors 
3 QtoK B3 ch | 3K toR5 
4 Q to Kt 4 mate 


*,* In the game between Messrs. Bird and M‘Donnell in last 
week’s Albion, the closing remark should read, “and White ulti- 
mately won the game.” 

Two Tournament games played between Messrs, Perrin and 
Mackenzie, 

Games IL. 


Gutoco Prano. 


F 
: 
+ 
: 





Mr. P. Mr. M, Mr, P. Mr. M. 
1PtoK4 PtoK 4 23 PtoK Kt3 KRtoQsq 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3 4% PtksKBP K Kt P tke P 
SBtQB4 BtoQ B4 23 RtoK 2 KtoKB3 
4PtoQBbS KttoKBS |2KttoQ2 Ktto K Kta(c) 
5 PtoQ3 PtoQs 27 KttoK4ch KtoK B4é 
6 PtoK R3 Tt oy 28 KttksKt RP tks Kt 
TBtoKKtS5 PtoKR3 29 PtoK BS 295 
8BtoK R4 BtoK3 SORtoKB2 KttoKR5 
re PALL Fy Pto K Kt4 HE pl yt! QRtks RP 
10 Bto K Kt 3 } DEY 32 KtoR Poks5 
11 Castles (a) ttoK Kts $3 P tke Pch K tks P 
12 PtoQ4 Btks K B 34 Btks KBP RtksK BP ch 
ee hy 91 Kt tks K P 8S BtoKR2 KttoK B6 
14 Kttks KB RP tks Kt 3% RtoK 2ch KtoQ6 

ro 8 
15 BtoK R2 toK 2 87 Rfro K Baq 
16 Ptks KP P tks P toK B2 Ptok Kt5 
17 QtoK2 toKB4 88 RtoK7 fy te 
18 QtoKt5ch $ugss 89 Kto Kt2 Rtks Bch 
4 bh PtoK B5(s) |40KtoKt2 RtoK Kt8ch 
20 K KR to Ksq tt} Resigns (d) 
3 eae KttoK B2 
tks Q K tks Q 
(a) This is very hazardous, as Black can bring all his forces to 


bear a; the adverse King. 

(6) ite’s Bishop is now completely outjof play. 

(ec) ‘Feventening to take Kt with Rook. 

(a) In both of these es Mr, Perrin, eeety fom want of 
practice, plays a good deal below his accus' rce. 


Gamez II. 
White. Black. White. Black. 
Mr, M. Mr. P. Mr. M. Mr. P. 
1PtoK4 PtoQ4(a) ll Kt to K Btks KB 
2 P tks P Kitok ps beh 94 “ B tks K Kt 
3 PtoQ4(b) Qtks P 13 P.tks B Kt tke K P 
4 32h PEE, MgEeS bed 

5 KttoK BS BtoK Kkt5 15 Qto 3 tto K Kt3 
6 BtoK2 PtoKs 16 Btks Kt(e) P tke B 

7 Unatles 329° poke Mi PtoQ RS 
SPtoKR3 BtoK R4 Be (if) Qtke R 

9 BtoK Kt5 pL Oy 19 Kt Pch 
10 KttoK4 itles (c) and wins. 

‘a) This move was And in several ofhis 
with Morphy; But iget te Bee nae eT 
(6) This is better than to preserve the Pawn. 

c) We should have BtoK2. 

AL A Fawn fr the take of an attack. 

lose a for or his Queen Rook, 

(7) The best mone ~e 








y' 

c) This move is well timed, and renders it dangerous for Black 
to Gal 9 ieee bls game Oy thing 

would not rev C) e 
a. Knight’s Pawn. *. ° 7 
(e) There appears to be a resource. 
(f) This is badly played, Black has already a lost game, 
whatever he may adopt. & 





——— 
A Boox on Roman ANTIQUITIES,—The London Athenaum 
says: “ The work on the ‘ Antiquities of the Roman town of 
Uriconium,’ by Thomas Wright, un whose directions thi 
excavations were carried on, which 80 long been delayed 
will shortly be ready for publication. It will 
t of the i and of the discoveries which re- 





sulted from them, as well as of the light they on the 

history, condition, and manners of the inhabitan! our is- 

land during the Roman period. We believe that are 

in contemplation to recommence the excavations oa in- 
ing site.” -— & 








Ene Rarway.—The severe snow storms of this w 
a Se visited oa of oe country and 
im e for several many of the t through 
of Covel, have not as wel we convalichie f 1 oalln 4 in 
communication between New York and Dunkirk or 
via the Ernie Raruway. During the continuance of the 
violent storms, the trains on this Line were running 
and almost invariably on time. 

Not only is the movement of trains on this broad emape 
Railway regular,—insuring freedom from accidents,—but 
coaches of which they are composed, embrace all the modern 
improvements and conveniences, and for elegance are umsur- 
passed by those of any other road. 


THE “WEBER” PIANO-FORTES have obtained so high 
@ reputation in the Musical world, that most all our first artists 
unite in calling them the dest Pianos of the pou day, a fact 
which is fully proved by their being selected in preference to 
others by the Conservatory of New York. They are most 

t instruments, having a pure, sweet tone, full of brilliancy 
; immense power, capable of filling the largest ball; 
agreeable touch ; and, being made with a view to durability and 
standing in tune, they have become the favourite instruments of 
the art-loving public.—N. ¥. Independent, July 12, 1866, 

Capital and Credit. 

The Mercantile Agency of R.G. Dun & Co. have now ready 
for delivery the new volume of The Reference Book for Jan- 
uary, 1867. It is the largest, most complete and most reliable 
work of the’character ever published. Itis the Only Book 
that gives Estimates of Capital in addition to Indications of 
Credit of ny | every business man in the Union, and is thus 
an invaluable aid to all dispensers of credit. copies 
can be seen and terms made known at the office, and 295 
Broad way.—[ Advertisement. 
PREPARED OLL OF PALM AND MACE, 
For Preserving, Restoring, and Beautifying the Heir. And is the 
most delightful and wonderful article the world ever produced, 
Ladies will find it not only a certain remedy to Res: 
and Beautify the Hair, but also a desirable article for the Toilet, 
as it is highly perfumed with a rich and delicate perfume, inde- 
pendent of the fragrant odor of the Oils of Palm and Mace. 
THE MARVEL OF PERU. 


A New and Beautiful Pertume. The delicacy of this delightful 











extract, and its wonderful lasting qualities, are uneq’ by 
anything of the kind known in the world, and have it 
the ne plus ultra of perfumes. The above articles for by 
all Druggists and Perfumers. Price $1 per bottle each. by 


express to any address, by the Proprietors. 
T. W. Wriaut & Co., 100 Liberty Street, New Y. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 





brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Hara. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, innocent, and an unequalled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore, 
THOMPSON’S POMAD E OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclus Propietors, 
F.C. WELLS & CO,, New York, 

all principal Druggis' States, 
wo tnt See Ao tle. sails stan. 4 
Chapped Haseds and Face, Sore Lips, &c. 


Cured at once by the use of HEGEMAN’S CAMPHOR ICE with 
GLYCERINE, keeps the hands soft in the coldest weather. See 
that you get Genuine, Sold 











Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives its _ 
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INSURANC INSURANCE. INSURANCE, 
ND ANNUAL REPORT 
Sist DIVID: TWENTY-SECO oe MERCANTILE 
WASHINGT NEW YORE MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


INSURANOEB COMP 
No. 172 Broadway, 


Y, 

















LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OFPICH NOS. 112 avd 114 BROADWAY. 
JANUARY 1, 1867. 











Assets, Jan..1, 1867, 


No. 35 Wall Street, 
NEW YORE. 


1,261,343, 


























Corner of Maiden Lane. Amount of Assets, January 1, 1866...........+++++ $4,881,919 70 
$400,000 a of premiums received during $2,726,002 43 ORGANIZED APRIL, 1844, 
ANS coccccc comme» - 0400, péraeiiosbas Ba! esd annmenae 
soseerseeenempe re TL1,200 mane ‘of interest received and ac- During the past year this company has paid to its Policy-holders, 
om gues  aeeaaed ad 352,742 04 IN Ca8H, 
Naw York, February 6, 1867. Bld, Ursererececeveercerceeces "8,088,804 47| a rebatement on premiums in lieu of scrip, equivalent in value to 
E@- A DIVIDEND of (5) FIVE PER CENT. is this day de Maas dale tan ok 
clared, payable on deman cash to 8! 0) ’ CENT. 
Ale6, om Interest I Bividend» of [6] six per cent. on the outstand- DISBURSEMENTS. Instead of issuing a scrip dividend to deslers, based o 
scrip, Paid losses by death...........+---- $480,197 38 rinciple that all classes of risks 1 fit: a 
a der Divi pode of Cj en ten = ae. rs the ed Pre-| Paid on eenount of deposits for : a eay wakes such cash abat Sor denen pratiae his Com 
miums of ah ps | entitled 1807, pen a ae fits, = ~ minors.........- 71 44 rates, when premiums are paid, as “the general experience of un- 
We oaee* the of April oan P peady ad Paid for Redemption “ot Dividends, derwriters will warrant, and the net profits remaining at the close 
The ra 4 Will be vehoemed on the 16408 Apeil next, Annuities and surrendered and 997,888 42 of the year will be divided to the Stockholders. 
interes after which date interest thereo P' cancelled Policies steeerseesecs b This Company continues to make Insurance on Marine and 
with é, Ww 2 Paid Salaries, Printing and. Office 91,878 % land ae = Re mpeg Risks, on the most fa- 
TTERLE m t. |. Expemeses...........--ccerseess vourable terms, inclu sks on erchandise f all kin 
HEN ENRY WESTON. Wiee President: Paid Commissions “and Agency Ex- 930,706 95 Hale end Freight. te nae " - rad 
WM, x LOTHROP Prcerwn 4 or i ivertising and Medical Ex- mu... _ ae 088 payable in Gold or Currency at the 
RK, OF in Ster: at the Orrice of Ra’ 
WM. A. SCOTT, Assistant Secretary. Pan at nc ii $8,616 62 Bros. & o., in Liverpool. 8, e of RATHBONE 
Office of the ine w Expenses..........+++ 24,007 81 or te ELLWOOD WALTER, President, 
4 1,242, CHARLES NEWCOMB, Vice-President, 
ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE $6,727,816 65| ©: J- DESPARD, Secretary. 
be » on nent bi init, ool Oe = —— 
Cash on hand, in and depos 
26th January, 1867. | 24 in Uvion Trust Compaby.....- 154 79 
Fa Ths lowing Staten oon ae Compas, | tnd i 'Uaiod Sats isis, hw WASHINGTON 
on the ecem ber, uw ed in conformity . 
with the provisions of ite Charter: P corhiarket ‘value, “92,523, "53 2 a 2,899, LIFE INSURANCE COM PANY, 
Premiums unearned 31st Dubsctesceesee $140,486 63| Invested in New York City ik 98 Broadway, New York. 
Premiums received during the. ending Sist De CBDR ciiccdod <bsaryaaccesse 52,561 50 ntl 
cember, 1866..........++ GE ccccccccece escece . 781,992 65 [Market valu $57,518.) PRESIDENT. 
Total premiums mee eee 791,438 54 CYRUS CURTISS. 
“peat shad Ar[banket yl, $85, B00.) VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Earned premiums of the year............8734,712 85 Invested in other Stocks, cost...... 21,687 50 CLEAYTON NEWBOLD 
(Market value, c, $00,000) / ’ 
Losses and expemises........... $421,859 67 Loans on demand, sec by U. s. MATTHEW MITCHELL. 
, and other stoeks..... egareeesee $44,600 CO . Secretary and Actuary. 
“parm poguas, #17402 e [i ay value, mi 115,608 87 W. A. BREWER, Jn. 
ASSETS. Bon: (Binet a, ced mee 402,450 00 THE 
i Bans Sist December, 1866. —. Hots on existing Folicies, 1,884,891 40 WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
— and ——r $36,488 89 Offers More Advantages to Insurers than any other 
ti a ue su uent 
aah vith i > rg Accrued Intereat [not due} "to Jan. L waned ae Company in the United States. 
pe akicwe< Sirccksccececctccuce MDT $485,845 81 caeesener x 
ag Rents [not due] t to Jan. 1, 9,474 $2 ITS PROMINENT FEATURES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 
Bena Noe od bem =a Premlame “on Policies iy band ot PERMANENT CAPITAL STOCK of $125,000 
Accrued Interest............-...006 oe 30 Agents and in course o! NOW LARGELY ADDED TO BY ACCUM P 
Salvages and Unsettled Accounts... 26.875 9B $710,118 22] SOM... .0eeeeeseereeeees ae _ 280,745 83. earerae © ULATION. 
Total amount of Assets.................. $1,196,004 00 ae arate eve Gectared be Retern. Poe: as Slew: A ~— ders nner other Dividends than Lega 
Board ot Trus ss viden IFTY terest on tock, which Capital 
terest on the aatmanting het > Oertigeten , we Romer .> premiums on existing Policies, which were issued twelve months ” the has 
of, or their } pomnoen = Apa on or after March next. nee to eo 1, 1867, and the Redemption of the Dividends thus far more than earned for them. 
"after allowing for probable losses in the case of vessels out of | declared 2 
time and unsettled claims, they have also declared a dividend, Certificates will be redeemed in Cash on and after the first POLICY HOLDERS RECEIVE 


from government tax, of twelve and one-half 
the net amount of earned premiums of the 


—" for which certificates will be 
oti pro rts ait the ho Sumneng, for which certificates have 


r cent. o 





ear ending 3ist De- 
ued on or after lst 


Monday in March next, on 

Policies subject to Notes will credited with 

on the settlement of next premium. 

By order of the . eee 
WILLIAM H. BRERS, Actuary. 


resentation at the Home Office. 
the Redemption 


ALL THE PBOFITS, 
AS IN PURELY MUTUAL COMPANIES, 


THE CHARTER OF THIS COMPANY 





OR asic Rcaisacvscecdl $708,200 06 Desteg ihe year 7,296 new Policies were issued, insuring] mxPRESSLY REQUIRES THE D'STRIBUTION OF ALL THE PROFITS 

Additional profite rom 1st January, 1866, to lst Janu- $22,784, snp AMONG THE POLICY HOLDERS, IT HAS, THEREFORE, 

BEY, 1867.22. eeeeereececcecrecrerecerecreeceseeeees 138,851 16 en a pe SHEET OF THE sscreeneete Jan. 1, i lai ALL THE ADVANTAGES AND SECURITY OF A 

a ang aE QB ADOVE, BE COBL .... wee eeeeececeseee eee 
Total profits ......cecccccccccccccccccccccccccccccces $842,051 06 (Market a Be 97 065i 25.) . Stock and Mutual Company Combined, 
Redeemed in cash....... Quecseqocescnausceeveeteoece 145,420 00} Reserved for Losses due subsequent WITHOUT THEIR SEPARATE DISADVANTAGES, 
to Jan WO cc cvccoccssece 291 45 —— 
Amount remaining with the Company .............. $096,631 06 | Reserved Sige ‘Loses await- yon ne Dividends to Policy Holders 
By order of the Board, Reported for’ Spe Special Deposit for te ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 
VING, Secretary. minor children ............+++ a 
- Amount reserved for re-in-urance on The greatest possible Liberality in assisting Parties 
Trustees, .— ad ee to keep their Policies in Force. 

JOSEPH LARD, Jn., SIMON Dz VISSE f 5 et ee adineadl —— 

GEONGE MOSLE |” JOHN 8. WILLIA ca, aay agen ke aad 4,979,867 99 Premiums Receivable in Cash, 
EDWARD F. DaVISO N, ALEX. M. LAWKENCE, noe payable on , =~ amin 98,894 96 WHICH IS BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM 
Ee Pe ehaet SE oo GrORGE OH a Reta eres. edhe LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 

son Corre JOHN A. RALLL, a Return ium, 1866 eee 420,817 86 IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS, 
reer B Return Premium, 1867 [present value 597,392 00 Piers 

Special reserve Tnot divided] eocesece 191, 194 51 THE WASHINGTON LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

















——-—— $5,727,816 65 






































TRUSTEES. Dividends of January 1, 1866. 
ae FRANELIN, President of the New York Life In- EXAMPLES. 
ce Co. 
JOHN M. M. M. NIXON, (Doremus and Nixon, Dry Goods), No. 45 No. of Amount /Premiums peid| Addition to the| Total Amount 
oa gonth seat (David Dows & Co,, Flour Merchants,) No. 2 Policy. Polley. Jan. 1, 1866, | by Diviteed, now Insured 
str 
mass 0. KENDALL, Union Buildings, corner of ,William and 
eunae 2 $5,000 7.59 789.47 789.47 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, (late Dater, Midler & Co., Grocers.) 8 5,000 beste 70-18 S001 
WM. C. tage arog 7 Broker.) 18 5,000 754.80 154.49 5,754.49 
ae NOTICE, os hin ieee, HENKY K. BOGERT, Sogert & Kneeland,) No 49 William 16 2,000 251.08 257.60 2'257.60 
made arrangemen’ issue, when street. . 559.73 696.52 5,696.52 
Tule Company bs aoten pepenie in Lonpon end ‘Livaaroot, st at JOHN L. ROGERS, on Wyeth, ch & Co., Importers,) 32 10,000 1,597.66 1,524.79 | 11,524.79 
Counting a of Mesers, Drake, KLemwort & ConEn. 44 William street. 35 1,000 198.25 164.15 1,164.15 
Jou N MAIRS. Merchant. No. 20 South 49 7,000 1,004.91 1,027.80 8,027.80 
DUDLEY B. FULLER, (Fuller, Lord & ‘oy ») No, 189 Green- = A 3.06 o.8 pret 
JOHN E. WILLIAMS. President of the Metropolitan Bank. 218 10,000 1,196.67 | 1,809.00 | 11,309.00 
WM. H. APPLETON, (Appleton & Co., Publishers,) Nos. 443 235 5,000 52.66 631.80 5,631.80 
and 445 Bi 423 10,000 986.97 1,152.70 11,152.78 
ROBERT B. CO: (Collins & Brothers, Stationers,) No. 84 511 1,000 83.99 77.60 3,077.60 
Leonard street. 566 3,000 220.81 292.08 3,292.08 
WILLIAM BARTON, (Wm. —_— & Son,) No. 62 Wall street. 896 2,000 290.12 214.90 2,214.90 
WILLIAM A. BOO BOOTH, (Booth ,) No. 95 Front oe 899 1,500 80.60 %7.7 1,577.50 
mn — President ident Bogle Insurance Co., No, 71 999 1,000 55.39 54.11 1,054.11 
1,060 1,000 62.54 71.51 1,071.51 
For Sale by all Druggists. GEORGE. A A O8G00D, Banker, (Van Schaick, Massett & Co.,) 1,078 500 25.19 30.68 530.63 
HENRY BOWERS street. 3 1,107 5,000 358.49 306.80 5,306.80 
PYLE’S ©. K. SOAP. No B'Leonsrdsireet bettors Je Dey] tee | tooo | = bots | Sacto | osa.90 
The best family soap in America. Similar in quality to the OHARLES | L. ANTHONY, (Anthony & Hall, Dry Goods,) No. 1300 1.500 59.99 63.60 1864.99 
ts. best English soap, becomes extremely hard, and is useful for perme PRusine, President, 2/599 6,000 100.33 185.24 | 6,135.94 
“*yLaundry, Bath, or Toilet. Pyle’s Saleratus, Cream Tartar, and ISAAO 0. EBNDALL Vice President, 2,763 1, 10.58 15.00 | 1,015.00 
Wwe nmZ_na ee 
A slgeageris ters 7H eo BogERt a Fi, RoR aie be cnen ae e nore emanates Sat 
; JAMES PYLE, Manufacturer, CORMELIUE cases, a party would receive 
« “ TR ea Do ateatont Medical Examiners, mie Oe ree clear, the dividends more than covering 
“5 850 Washington &t., New York, Dy ast Examiner, during the lifetime of the party, 





on — 
——a 








THE ALBION. 














INSURANCE. FINANCIAL. 
1866, UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY |_?= 
OFFICE OF THE aa Ue 


SUN MUTUAL INSUCRANOB COMPANY, 
iImsurance Buildings, 49 Wall Street. 


Naw ya oe phate gall 
HE 5 Ssoume st 


ments ofthe a pt Fe Fy 
ments of th Loculn of the Ast oftts neepeeten se 

cined during th December 31s =. $640,311 00 
coon se ahene uring the year to Dec. 





No. 48 Wall Street, Cor. William. 
Capital and Surplus, 


is authorized to 
Interest et on Deposits 


time, and will be entitled to Interest 


ae Company is a age depository for moneys pal nto into Court, 


Which may be Made and Withdrawn at any 





GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 


Three trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 
one evening 
AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &e. 


ee tah ego anep teem. -_ 7, 1867 
MENT :—Commencing Jan. 
Leave W York as follows : / 






At 6.30 a. m., for Easton, Mauch Chunk, pongo 4 
On Marine Risks... ... screceveece ne RBS, 6 for the whole time they may re- barre, 7, city, 
On Inland.... do ........-.+0+ ceseee 812,108 A 3,506,849 31 21 main with the Company. a onan, @ r a naan, Water 
$3,235,600 92 92} Executors, Administrators or Trestoss of Es' and females} _9% a m., Line for ies 
—————_ | unaccustomed to the transaction of business, as well as Religious | Harrisburg, and the West, = but one oa 
The be emneunt of Earned Fremiams during the Year, and Benevolent Tostitutions, will find this Company a convenient | cars to Cin » and but two it Louis 
less return Premi Rig Rin Mae moist lage ” 9.120,898 30 | depository for money. Connects at with train for Erie and = Oll Regions 
Sea ome the yenr — nm. Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Reading, 
On eceeccesceees sseeee$2,882,018 81 TRUSTEES: e, 
On Inland....d0.......---secerereree 205,749 99 Pp. m.— for Bethlehem, and Mauch Chunk. 
Mxpenses and Reinsurance......... 278,688 34 JOHN A. STEWART, President. § p.m, for snd Flemington. 
866,407 Perer Coopsr, Epwin D. Waseem seenegeet, Bs Express tor eae rm ing. ie, We 
$2,866,407 14 D. i. — o oN MEK, York to ~~ Erie, eeping ew 
The Assets of the Company on the8lst December, 1866, were as YAL PHELPS, onN ance, have r. p.m., for 
iz:— ; some J. Gosse, Danret D. Lorp — 730 pm. for SomerviD for a Baal 
d Bonds and secscescecsecee $440,660 00| DantEL 8S. MILLER, EpwarpD Jonzs, ’ or Easton, Allentown, Keading, 
United States Sto rs i iceraed in: , Tasers Surpax, Wits B. Macy, Bacibarg, Pitt ittsb and the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
terest on Bo = (OMAS SLOCOMB, EoRGE T. ADEE, Additional trains are to2 Point and 
ee Be en SS. cocscenpenesees ~—- Gee Guuramse Euare, SaMUEL SLOAN, Tickets for the West =. at the office of the Cen- 
Bills Receiva Ribacadesetsdissccstse ih ‘ cux J. Puatrs, anus Low, tna hd,’ , Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 
Premi ta wie ¥ ying Heys 271 and 526 Broadway, and ‘No, 10 





jam Accoun' af ty - oo 
Scrip of sundry Mutual Insurance Cos’... 





$,108 00 


Total.. +- $1,988,889 39 
an foregoing ep ar has 4 made to conform strictly to 
juirements of the ang a. 
“the (PTS and — DITURES of the Congeny for the 
year ending 3lst December, , have been as follo 
| og al for Marie Losses, Return ~ 


ecelpa hom Rarncd Pre, wae Ce 
Be 0009s 60e do neoneneonnse cReneceoonoeccesseness 2,575,462 26 


Excess of ditures over Receipts, .............. $930,606 83 
The Company were liable at the end of 

the year for Unpaid Losses, Return 

Suapem, Commissions, &c., esti- 


Less, to be received for advance in value 
of Real Estate, Stocks, &c., pee for 


—_ 





235,185 07 


Mass. ins dein d dndechc iudoubco'esces $1,165,791 95 
Amonnt of ceding Scrip called in and cancelled $1, 161,820 00 


In view of the above reeult the Board of Trustees have this day 
ordered that the outstanding —— or Certificates of Profits here- 
tofore issued by the \ Comaeee 3s reduced their entire amount, 
and the ape moe ter therefor called in and cancelled. 

of certificates not ‘ore redeemed are hereby noti- 
fied of the rs of the Board, ond ¢ are requested to | surrender 
such certificates at the office of the Company for 

The Board of Trustees also resolved that a subseri tg ln 
berm mg =H THOUSAND DOLLARS of notes in advance of 

en up, in ne to the cash capital of FIVE H Ne 
DRED THO OUsAND DO ARS already subscribed, and not in- 
cluded in the above A 


ee Se Geansedes Sem Mates, hove bers Gm 


Company. 
"Foe Company, on the Sist Dee, 1866, held Assets as 


base epeoneseapad ccocccneenes cases $1,988,889 39 
The total oral onsale and estimated Liabilities 


on that day were, (exclusive of amount of Premiu: 








on outstanding risks, $636,708 75): .............0 1,356,157 59 
$632,731 80 
Cash Capital subscribed, to be added............... $560,000 00 
Making amount of Assets remaining with the Lag 
pany, —— of the pro subscription of 
ce Of Premiums,)..........0.cseees $1,132,781 80 
wey order of the Board, 
ISAAC H. WALKER, Szcneranrr, 
‘Trustees : 
Moses H. Grinnell, em } ws —* George G. 7] 
John ro te A rs? sas Valle, Gamal Mok, 
William H. Macy, John 8. ce Joseph 
Samuel L. Mitchell, William Von Eanes ery 
Fred. @. Poster, Todl, Willinss Ootheat” 
Peter Poirier, Edward R. Anthony, 
Louis Lorut, Thos. J. Slaughter, Frisatiey 
pm —_ anus Gaillard, Jr., Ny 
Simon De Visser, Isaac Bell, , 
MOSES H. GRINNELL, President. 





FIRE INSURANOH WITH PARTICIPATION IN 
PROFITS. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PIBRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 
@ftice, 114 Broadway. 
[INCORPORATED 1823] 
BSurplus,.......-+.++++++-$104,639 69, 

Cosh Colon Said Lowes ea. 00883 69 


Insures against Loss Fire at usual 
and returns sete net Pinal cach pene as 


Assured 
Policies Issued and janes ot Ro Ont Oe Os 


at ite various Agencies in 
JAMES W. OTIS, President, 


E PisGa0n, ert Seman 


is 


Sam. NELson, Cooperstown, 

8 CORNING, Albany, 
iE, Jas. 8. Szrmour, Auburn, 
R. H. Watwortn, Saratoga. 


WILLIAM DARROW, Secretary. 





+ SATTERLEE & CO, 


70 Broadway and 15 New St. 


STOCES AND BONDS BOUGHT AND SOLD 
ON COMMISSION. 
GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
ALL VARIETIES. 





DUNOAN, SHERMAN & OO. 
Bankers, 


Corner of PINE and NASSAU STREETS, New York, 


1ssUB 
Olroular Notes and Letters of Oredit tor Travellers, 
Available in all Cities of the World. Also, 
CREDITS, for use in EUROPE, CHINA, &ec. 
Joszru U. Orvis, President. Joun T. Hru1, Cashier 
NINTH NATIONAL BANK 
Of THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
Government Agency and Designated Depository of the U. 8. 
363 BROADWAY. 


Cash Capital Paid in, $1,000,000. 


DIRECTORS: 
Wri A. Koss, Grorce A. FELLows, 
‘Tuomas A. Ver, JR., Genouems L. Hutu, 





Gerorce A, Wicks, CHas. ZESHEIMER, 
Barnet L, SoLomon, J. O. Wurrenovssz, 
Joszern U. Orvis. 


Receives the accounts of Ban’ pains, Stee Deen, 
dmg 
eae Se it, $100 


and supplied to 
kay” Collection made on the most favourable terms. 
THE 
Wise Men of the Land, 
The Divine, the Physician, the Judge 
USE DAILY 


IN THEIR OWN HOMES AND RECOMMEND 
To all Invalids and Sufferers 
From 


Dyspepsia, Sick Headache, Sour Stomach, Costiveness, Heart- 
burn, Indigestion, Piles, Bilious Attacks, Liver Com- 
plaints, Gout and Rheumatic Affections 
NATURE'S OWN 
GREAT AND GOOD REMEDY. 
TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT, 
48 THE 

Best and Most Reliable Medicine 
ever offered to the people for the above class of diseases. 
The nursing babe, its brothers and sisters, its parents and 


grand-parents, will all find this 
a pleasant remedy well adapted for 





. MANUPFACTURZD ONLY BY 
; TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts, MN. ¥. 





For Sele by all Druggists, 





RR 


Wat | 8. Herrman, Brooklyn,| Greenwich Bt. 


JOSIARO. STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 
Trains Leave Depot foot of ne Pavonia Ferry: 


8.00 A.M. Day mgr, for — Salamanca, 
Dunkir! and'all potate Went cas 
8.45 A.M. Way Vig FH to Otisville. 





10.00 A.M. Express Mail, Buffalo, Salamanca and 
4.00 P.M. Wa 7 for ron Jervis, Newburgh am Warwick, 
5.00 P.M. N Exp Buffalo, Salamanca, and 
> 4 cn . ne “Train for Saffern. 
2 xpress, , Salamanca, Dun- 
gt dal points Wen and South. 
7.30 — E Daily, for the Lasnagh 
Also NA A ao a Spring, Bassaic 
6.45 and 9.15 12 M., , 8.45, , 6.15 ona‘ S100 
Daily. On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 o’ 


On Trane van ts Goest connettion whe all 
an 


Takes effect March 1st. 
HUG 
Gen"! Ld | iy York. Gel Supt Roe ork. 


Albion, 


A Week! Rowmepe, every Saturday Morning, 
ad ity of New York, ana devoted to * 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This old established and dptien Periodical is now supplied 
the public at the rate of ? 


Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents Weekly. 











The Atziow has been widely known for 44 t 

North and South America and the West Indies. 

pentens in ene, 8 it will be found to combine all the 
with due to every American 

that is likely to bear on British relations. 


LIST OF ALBION ENGRAVINGS: 


ents of 
incident 











Wanpzsrorpe’s FLOR: ~ NIGHTINGALE, . 
WILEINs’ COLUMBUS’ 1 NEW WORLD, é 
Wanpzsrorpa’s DR. KANE. a 


of N 
bay af ty iagara, from an original drawing 


Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mall or 


CLUB TERMS.—S8TRICTLY IN ADVANCE: 
Free Corse, 300," ota Albion Engraving getter 
Frvs Copms, ~ aR. ba “tw ° > 


= Ss Bosra Sr 


Bist 3 ty 


25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 “ over one and under three months. 
1 “ =  forone year, standing unchanged. 


say Money may be transmitted in registered letters or P.O. 

Order, at the risk of the Office. 

ta Tan ALat0n is served by carriers at the residence of ¢ 

bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 
WILLIAM H, MORRELL, 

0 Fork Row, H, % i 
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on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. & 
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